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* * * 
Gonzalez, Goode Fire From Political Opposites 


SAN ANTONIO 

In a city long noted for its 
unadorned political knocks, the 
Henry Gonzalez-John Goode 
congressional race is develop- 
ing into an unusually bitter 
fight. Ideological lines have 
seldom been more tautly drawn 
in Texas. 

But more than that, San An- 
tonio has become for the mo- 
ment a key political crossroads, 
both state and national. The 
special election for Paul Kil- 
day’s vacated seat is not. only 
the first test of homegrown 
Texas Republicanism since the 
emergence of John Tower, it is 
also a prelude to the national 
congressional races next year 
and an early measure of senti- 
ment on the first year of the 
Kennedy administration. It is 
what the English would regard 
as a crucial by-election. 

Goode, a Republican since 1951, 
calls himself a “militant conserva- 
tive.” Gonzalez, state senator from 
Bexar County since 1956, likes to 
describe himself as an “unrecon- 
structed liberal.” Since the former 
is a Goldwater-brand Republican 
and the latter a warm admirer of 
Pres. Kennedy, this particular 
election—the date is Nov. 4—will 
furnish students of Texas politics 
with a kind of pristine partisan 
warfare seldom seen for a major 
office in a Texas constituency. 


Rayburn Rallies 
After Pneumonia; 
Chair Speculated 


DALLAS 
At this writing, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn’s amazing recuperative 
powers were keeping him alive 
despite the new complication of 
pneumonia. 


Earlier in the week, doctors be- 
gan to administer the drug “5 
fluoro-uracil” in an effort to 
slow down the spread of the al- 
ready far-advanced cancer from 
which Rayburn is suffering. 





President Kennedy made a 2,300- | ¢ 


mile trip to visit briefly with Ray- 
burn. One of Rayburn’s physicians 
said the 79-year-old speaker jokes 
with all his visitors. One visitor, 
a Dallas County Democratic lead- 
er, said Rayburn still thinks he 
has lumbago. 

Rayburn was strong enough to 
sit up in bed and watch the 
World Series, but then pneumonia 
hit him and he was put on the 
critical list for the first time, al- 
though at best doctors had never 
intimated he had long to live. 

In Washington, speculation is 
building up around the question 
of Rayburn’s successor to the 
speakership. While Majority Lead- 
er John W. McCormack is speaker 
pro tem, it is widely believed that 
he will not attain the post per- 
manently, partly because of oppo- 
sition from Kennedy. Kennedy and 
McCormack, both Bostonites, have 
clashed over both Massachusetts 
and national issues, particularly 
over federal aid to parochial 
schools, which McCormack favors. 

Democratic leaders generally 
feel Rayburn’s absence in Wash- 
ington will make the going rough- 
er for Kennedy’s programs. 


The new state law requiring 
run-offs in special congressional 
races won't take effect until Nov. 
13, and this will be a one-primary, 
high-man-wins affair. There are 
four other very minor candidates. 
dates. 

The Republicans are viewing the 
matter with utmost seriousness. 
Besides spending money, they are 
shipping to Goode’s aid some of 
the top GOP working brass in the 
state, including key Tower advis- 
ors. There has been much talk 


that Dwight Eisenhower will come 
to speak, and perhaps Richard 
Nixon. Goode has drawn the for- 
mal endorsement of a galaxy of 
Republicans, spearheaded by the 
hard-punching Tower. He has also 
gained the backing of one state 
Democratic politician: Sen. Hubert 
Hudson of Brownsville. 

Gonzalez, on the other hand, has 
already been endorsed by Vice 
Pres. Lyndon Johnson, Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough, Cong. Jim Wright, 
and, among others, state Sens. Bill 
Patman of Ganado and Martin 
Dies Jr. of Lufkin. Pres. Kennedy, 
who warmed to Gonzalez when 
the latter introduced him to a 
crowd in Harlem during the cam- 
paigning last fall, is expected to 
endorse him shortly. LBJ set the 
pace when he broadly suggested 
that San Antonio's fat federal pay- 
roll would be safe in Democratic 
hands. 

Goode, a war hero, has printed 
on his campaign cards: “Protect 
Bexar County’s MILITARY 
BASES. Elect John Goode.” And 
Tower in recent visits has ham- 
mered away at Gonzalez’ lack of 
military experience and what he 
calls the Democratic Party’s lack 
of political appointments to Latin- 
Americans. 

Gonzalez was high man in Bexar 





County in the special Senate elec- 
tion last April. He polled 25,991 
votes—in a divided Democratic 
field—to Tower's 20,018. In the 
run-off, Tower carried the county 
over William Blakley, 27,161 to 
22,281. 

‘They’re Desperate’ 

Gonzalez, at 45 a tested political 
pro, is the same free-wheeling 
fighter who emerged on the state 
scene in the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1958. He believes he is 
going to whip Goode, but he is 
worried about “overconfidence” in 
the ranks. 

He has twice defeated Republi- 
cans in general elections for state 
senator. In ’56, after winning his 
first Democratic primary by 309 
votes, he beat Republican Jesse 
Oppenheimer by 17,0000, and in 
1960 he bested Ike Kampmann by 
20,000. Goode, Gonzalez says, was 
Oppenheimer’'s “mentor and 
coach.” 

“The Republicans will import a 
tremendous amount of outside 
money and plenty of outside cam- 
paigners,” he predicted. “I would 
not be surprised if they brought 
Eisenhower down here. They are 
desperate.” 

Gonzalez said the Bexar GOP 
nas initiated “another whisper 
campaign on the North Side 
against me. If anything it’s 
brought some fine Republicans on 
my side.” He accuses Goode of be- 
ing “one of the main instigators 
of the anti-Catholic campaign 
against Kennedy in Bexar Coun- 
ty.” Further, he complains that 
Goode, as GOP chairman in the 
county, “tried to inject the sec- 
tionalism idea. He had five can- 
didates for the state legislature, 
all of whom lived within three- 
quarters of a mile of each other. 
Then they were saying, ‘Gonzalez 
is trying to get the Negroes and 
the Mexicans together. Arise you 
downtrodden Northsiders’.” 

Goode is trying hard to imitate 
John Tower, Gonzalez says. “Tone 
down Republicanism, play up con- 
servatism. And yet it was they 
who started the Democrat-Repub- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Haleyites Score 
In Book Revisions 


AUSTIN 

The textbook censorship pro- 
gram launched by J. Evetts 
Haley, a Canyon cattleman 
and his Texans for America is 
succeeding on a scale that the 
state’s daily press has chosen 
to ignore completely. 

Heretofore unreported: 

Every history book adopted 
last week by the state text 
book committee, for use begin- 
ning in 1962, will be in part 
edited and re-written to satisfy 
the Haleyites and their allies 
in the DAR and the John 
Birch Society. 


Furthermore, there are strong 
signs that censoring on the basis 
of Haley’s program has not ended 
for the year, inasmuch as the 
state board of education at its 
meeting Saturday ordered th 
Texas Education Agency to sup- 
ply each board member with a full 
account of the “anti-un-American’ 
protests made by the Texans for 
America and by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


The state board can cut other 
titles from the list approved 
the textbook committee and 
nounced after the committee's 
closed-door session of Oct. 4-5. The 
board will announce its decisions 
at its November meeting. 


by 


an- 


If Haley's charges do influence 
the board, there will be of course 
no way of knowing it, unless the 
board chooses to say so. The very 
fact that the changes were ordered 
for wider circulation may be sig 
nificant. Jack Binion, Houston 
member of the board, was quoted 
last week as saying, “We should 
have a chance to read these books 
ourselves. I think the people who 
come in here and criticize these 
books are creating a healthy 
mosphere.” Warren Hitt, deputy 
state commissioner of education 
assured the board they would get 
a list of Haley’s charges without 
delay. 


at 


of 


The first wave of success 
Haley’s pressure campaign was re 





is week by J. B. Golden, 
f the Texas Education 
textbook division. 
told how the textbook 
ttee of 15 required Haley- 
changes of every pub- 
history or geography 
ok was finally adopted. 
Texans for America, who 
vledge close ties with the 
Birch Society (Obs., Sept. 
had protested myriad fea- 


whose 


every history or geog- 
0k proposed for adoption. 
impossible to establish 
te pattern of influence, 
some of the books protested 
group had to be adopted or 
could have adopted no 
books at all. In all subject 
Haleyites protested the 
of 53O books. Twenty- 
Se of these were adopted. 

But Golden conceded that even 
the committee refused, on 
Haley’s advice, to damn a book 
outright, they frequently worked 
closely within the framework of 
criticisms laid down by the Tex- 
America. 
ramework is one based on 
riterion of patriotism—Is the 

1-American, either by Ha- 
standards or by the stand- 

he House Un-American 
Committee? Is the book 
communism,” as Haley 
softness? Does the book 
students do outside 
ng among authors who have 
lackballed as subversive by 
estigative organization or 
such authors as Pearl S. 

Jack London, Upton Sin- 
Ernest Hemingway, Stephen 

Benet, or Dorothy Can- 

Fisher? Is the author him- 

ispected by the HUAC? 
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AUSTIN 

For months now Texas conserv- 
atives have been contending that 
the Barry Goldwater view of poli- 
tics is rapidly becoming ascendant 
in many parts of the state. Nine 
Lone Star Republicans in ten will 
place themselves beside Goldwa- 
ter in the political spectrum. Many 
Democrats complain that he makes 
more speeches in Texas these days 
than he does in Arizona. John 
Tower is perhaps his most dedi- 
cated disciple in Congress. 

Two University of Texas profes- 
sors met face to face last week, in 
the premiere of a student debating 
society, to argue the “realities of 
Goldwater conservatism.” The 
crowd was so large that dozens 
had to be turned away at the door. 


John Bagalay, a professor of 
philosophy, defended the Goldwa- 
ter position. Roger Shattuck, a 
professor of Romance languages, 
assailed it. They were later sub- 
jected to cross-examination from 





one another and to intense ques- 
tioning from the floor. 

Bagalay, in the first of the two 
principal speeches, admitted that 
he could not agree with some of 
Goldwater’s conclusions, but he 


regarded as “important and worth- 
while” some “very practical politi- 
cal objectives in terms of political 
fundamentals with which Gold- 
water is concerned.” 


In the political conventions last 
summer, “much was said that we 
ought to be concerned with our 
so-called sense of national pur- 
pose in the coming election .. . 
As I see it, the real subject of 
Sen. Goldwater’s book, The Con- 





|with economic satisfaction 


science of a Conservative, and his 
speeches has to do with this sense 
of national purpose.” 

Summarizing Goldwater's 
of the “problem which confronts 
American politics,” Bagalay said: 
“What we have many times is an 
inarticulate indifference and some- 
times a conscious leadership, and 
as the result of one or the other 
of these two factors, we have wan 
dered into a path of what. might 
loosely be called materialism. We 
must construe this word material 
ism, I think, as the Marxists would 
have us construe it—can and do 
we choose from other than eco 
nomic motives? 


view 


“This problem in American poli 
ties is not always recognized or 
admitted. We admit both our poli- 
tic values per se and our economic 
values, but do we ever choose 
those political values in opposi 
tion to economic values? Can we 
preoccupy ourselves as a nation 
and 


Goldwater Conservatism: Pro, Con| 


a free, liberal society? 
and the conservatives 
answer, probably not. 
annot flinch from the di- 
which is presented to us 
possible conflict of val- 
argued. “If we do, 
aware of the con- 


agalay 


should be 


Goldwater has as his proposal 
a kind of bare minimum of public 
benefits, such as social security, 
and beyend that we must call a 
halt. Why?” Goldwater's answer, 
Bagalay said, “has to do... with 
the conflict between the objec- 
tives of economic satisfaction pe- 
cullar to an unthinking and unin- 
tenticnal material view of man 
and’ the objectives of the more 
broadly understood objectives of 
a human being with intellectual 
and spiritual creativity. 

If somebody put the question 

us,” he continued, “there would 
doubt how we would an- 
Continued on Page 8) 
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Wilson Accuses Daniel, Connally 





Demos Belittle State GOP 


AUSTIN 

Gov. Price Daniel, state Dem- 
ocratic chairman J. Ed Connal- 
ly, and members of the state 
Democratic executive commit- 
tee minced no words in de- 
nouncing Texas Republicans 
this week, but gubernatorial 
candidate Will Wilson plainly 
earned the oscar for verbal 
jousting. 

Only a short time before Atty. 
Gen. Wilson’s uninvited appear- 
ance before the state committee, 
chairman Connally had endorsed 
Daniel for a fourth term. “I can 
think of many good Democrats 
who could put (Jack Cox) in his 
place,” Connally said, “but I know 
only one who can deliver the de- 
cisive defeat so deserving this 
Republican political opportunist. 
And that man is Price Daniel.” 
There was mild applause. 

Then Wilson, a short time later, 
entered the meeting room in the 
Driskill Hotel. Whispering, he 
asked chairman Connally if he 
could speak; the chairman said 


yes. 
While the committee sat in 
stony silence, Wilson attacked 


Daniel for what he called an “un- 
der the table” deal with Secretary 
of the Navy John Connally of Fort 
Worth. The governor, Wilson 
charged, plans to run for lieuten- 
ant governor, John Connally for 
governor, so Daniel “can sit back 
and pull all the wires of state 
government.” 

Warning that the GOP might 
win the governorship and other 
state offices next year of the Dem- 
ocrats choose their nominees “as 
a result of some kind of personal 
political dealing,” Wilson said he 
had heard numerous reports of 
the Connally-Daniel understand- 
ing. 
“It isn’t fair to John Connally,” 
Wilson said. “He has barely got 
his seat warm up in Washington. 
We haven't even finished the go- 
ing-away parties for him yet.” 

The attorney general then inti- 
mated that Connally would be 
controlled from Washington. He is 
a close political associate of Vice- 
Pres. Johnson. 

The governor’s office, Wilson 
said, “should not be captive of the 
national administration in Wash- 
ington and should not be run out 
of Washington. One of the issues 
that is sure to plague the Demo- 
cratic Party if this move of hav- 
ing Connally for governor and 
Price Daniel for lieutenant gov- 
ernor should come about is that 
the Republicans would accuse us 
of being simply a token state ad- 
ministration actually run out of 
Washington. This would be a 
hard charge to meet.” 

Wilson concluded by making an 
unmistakable challenge to Daniel 
to run for a fourth term. 

Only two people applauded 
when Wilson finished. He walked 
out in silence. 

Daniel had hosted Secretary 
Connally at a luncheon in Austin 
several days ago. Wilson workers, 
however, said the attorney general 
had got the rumor straight from 
Washington. 

Next day Daniel issued a biting 
rebuttal. “It is sad,” he said, “that 
any man honored with a high pub- 
lie office by the people of Texas 
would conduct himself so desper- 
ately as the attorney general did 
before the state Democratic com- 
mittee. Any fair-minded person 
who reads the entire statement is 
bound to know it is false and a 
concoction of his imagination.” 


Five Points 

Shortly before Wilson’s im- 
promptu visit, Vice Pres. Johnson, 
a special guest, had spoken of his 
“great respect and deep affection” 
for Daniel. “It has never been eas- 
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ier for me to work with the lead- 
ership of our state than at pres- 
ent,” he said. 

In a speech to the executive 
committee, Daniel had ridiculed 
the Republicans’ pronouncements 
that they would win impressive 
statewide victories in '62. The GOP 
gets headlines, he said, because 
their successes are so few and far 
between. 

The defections to the GOP and 
the election of John Tower, he 
said, “would do more to revitalize 





FP" 
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Daniel 
the Democratic Party in Texas 


than anything which has occurred 
in recent years.” 

Those Democratic deserters, 
Daniel said, really weren’t Demo- 
crats. Active GOP opposition will 
strengthen rather than weaken 
the Democrats “especially when 
this opposition is led by those who 
once held places of trust in the 
ranks which they have now de- 
serted. 

“Our only loss,” he warned, 
“will occur if there is Democratic 
apathy and if sincere and consci- 
entious Texans are misled by the 
Republican noise and propagan- 
da.” 

He listed a five-point program 
with which to meet the GOP chal- 
lenge: 

@ double the staff at the state 
committee’s headquarters. 

@ form active campaign com- 
mittees in every county and pre- 
cinct to get out poll taxes and the 
vote. 

@ expand the Young Democrats 
Clubs and Women’s Democratic 
Clubs. 

@ “Tell the truth about the Re- 
publican Party, especially to our 
conservative Democrats who do 
not approve of the programs of 
the national Democratic Party. I 
happen to be a conservative Dem- 
ocrat who does not approve every- 
thing that has been done by this 
or any other national administra- 
tion.” 

@ tell the facts about the Dem- 
ocratic Party, stressing that the 
state party has a platform on 
which most Texans can agree. 





Daniel said people should be re- 
minded that it was under a GOP 
administration that the commu- 
nists took over Cuba, that filed 
the last tidelands suit against 
Texas, that vetoed the bill which 
would have freed independent gas 
producers from federal price fix- 
ing, that sent “troops and bayo- 
nets” into Little Rock, and that 
it is a Republican senator—John 
Williams—“who continually leads 
the fight against the oil depletion 
allowance.” 


There is room in the Democratic 
Party, he said, for conservatives, 
moderates, and liberals. “It is the 
party of the people. It needs all 
shades of opinion to be well bal- 
anced and to prevent control by 
extremists at either pole of politi- 
eal thought.” 

National, committeeman Byron 
Skelton said the Republicans are 
all “noise and ballyhoo” but 
called for a concerted Democratic 
effort to sell the party. 


Blasts from GOP 


State GOP chairman Tad Smith 
of El Paso, meanwhile, had tele- 
graphed a challenge to J. Ed Con- 
nally on the day the executive 
committee convened. He urged the 
committee members to “openly de- 
clare yourselves in support of the 
New Frontier. 


“To those who cannot in good 
conscience support the platform 
and principles of your party,” 
Smith said, “we say—come join 
the Republican Party. 


“Let us give the citizens of Tex- 
as a clear-cut choice of parties and 
candidates—the New Frontier vs. 
conservative constitutional gov- 
ernment; socialism vs. freedom of 
the individual; centralized federal 
spending vs. states’ rights; pump- 
priming deficit spending vs. free 
enterprise and fiscal responsibil- 
ity.” 


Smith again minced no words 
the day after the executive com- 
mittee session. He called it a 
“comedy of confusion.” 


“Their chairman,” he said, “tried 
to nominate a governor all by him- 
self ... Their governor completely 
overlooked half-a-million Texans 
by denying the existence of the 
Republican Party ... Their attor- 
ney general exposed a shocking 
deal between the governor and 
his hand-picked successor .. . And 
to cap it all off, they doubled the 
assessment on Democratic Party 
members.” 





Educationists Ask 
Slate of Charges 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“By golly,” said Golden, “they 
(the Texans for America) had 
some basis for their criticism. 
Some of the things they pointed 
out as needing change had already 
been caught by the members of 
the state textbook committee, but 
some other things they caught on 
their own, and the committee felt 
they made good sense.” 


To Eliminate Authors 

Like what? Golden said he 
wouldn’t want to cite examples 
without having the record before 
him, but he was sure that a num- 
ber of the authors on “suggested 
reading” bibliographies in several 
of the books would be stricken 
because they were on a subver- 
sive list. 


Whose subversive list? “Well, 
I'm not free to reveal that,” said 
Golden. “This organization doesn’t 
want any publicity. But you prob- 
ably know who I mean. They 
know more about communism in 
Texas than any other organiza- 
tion in the country.” 


Then the committee was pri- 
marily influenced by the Texans 
for America’s emphasis on the 
“un-American” textbook material? 
“I wouldn’t say that,” Golden 
countered. “That was certainly 
one factor. I would say a better 
way of putting it is, the major 
criterion was a book’s presenta- 
tion. The way they presented their 
material.” 


He said any textbook author 
whose loyalty had been questioned 
by either the Texans for America 
or the DAR had also been checked 
out with the unidentified investi- 
gative organization. Ainong those 
checked on, who proved to be 
completely loyal: Dr. Paul F. Bol- 
ler Jr. 


Boller, a history professor at 
Southern Methodist University, 
has been bitterly attacked by Ha- 
ley as being “soft on communism.” 
Haley offered as partial proof the 
fact that Boller belonged to an 
organization which believed in in- 
tegrated schools—Haley called this 
one of the planks in the platform 
of the communist party. 

Boller’s book, This Is Our Na- 
tion, was adopted. 


Too Racy for Kids 

Calling up from memory some 
other changes that were required 
of the publishers, Golden gave as 





Ralph Angry About Booms 


ry Sonic booms over Texas cit- 

ies are an unnecessary nui- 
sance and should be stopped, Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough said this week. 
When the Air Force replied that 
its jet planes need to make prac- 
tice runs over cities which throw 
up the same radar pattern as 
would be met in hostile nations, 
Yarborough replied, “Then build 
mock cities.” He said the sonic 
booms show an indifference to 
glassware, eardrums, and nerves. 
“The people don’t need this to 
make them war conscious. They 
are already war conscious. I say 
don't use cities as guinea pigs.” 
@ Three out of every 100 Tex- 

ans are mentally retarded, 
R. W. Vowell, executive director 
of the board for Texas state hos- 
pital and special schools, esti- 
mated this week in explaining 
why the state is spending $503 
million a year to care for its men- 
tally afflicted people, and why he 
thinks it should be spending 
more. He said 36,000 Texans re- 
ceived mental aid treatment last 
year, and he predicted that by 
1975 the patient load would reach 
80,000. 





e While Jerry Holleman, for- 

mer president of the Texas 
AFL-CIO and now assistant to 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg, was telling newsmen in Mis- 
sion that “farmers must face up 
to the facts—foreign labor pro- 
grams are coming to an end,” the 
Mexican government was report- 
ing that the number of braceros 
it had shipped into the United 
States this year “had surpassed 
its expectations.” 

The ‘Mexican government said it 
had expected to send 250,000 bra- 
ceros, but actually has sent 273,- 
T71 to the United States. The bra- 
cero program was extended by 
President Kennedy's. signature 
last week, over the bitter protests 
of many Texans who claim that 
foreign workers have ruined the 
labor market. Holleman said “the 
nation’s sentiment is shifting 
against the Mexican farm labor 
program,” but he said it may take 
10 years to kill the bracero plan. 

Fort Worth Congressman Jim 
Wright has asked for a na- 
tional investigation of the way 
some insurance companies seem 
to be hesitant about paying off for 





damage suffered in hurricane 
Carla. He said he knew of one in- 
stance in which a roof had been 
ripped off by the high winds but 
the insurance adjuster told the 
home owner that the company 
would have to study several more 
weeks to decide whether the roof 
was lost to action of wind or wa- 
ter. Water damage usually is not 
covered by existing policies, most 
insurance companies claim. 


& Robert E. Nesmith, Houston 

engineer and minor politi- 
cian, went to the airport to see 
Charles Hugh Dillon off to Den- 
mark, but Nesmith refused to 
shake hands with him. Dillon, who 
dislikes capitalism, will make so- 
cialist Denmark his home as the 
resuk of taking Nesmith up on 
his offer to buy anyone passage 
to a socialist country who does 
not like America. 


Nesmith, who in a speech in 
Austin once offered to fight Lyn- 
don Johnson, said he had avoided 
meeting his protege before be- 
cause he was afraid that he might 
lose his temper and hit Dillon, a 
56-year-old writer. 


an example “a book that treated 

the period right after World War 

I and into the '20s in a pretty ris- 

que manner. It just wasn’t the 

kind of thing you would want high 

school students reading. And the 

publisher agreed; he said it was! 
poorly written, and he agreed to 

change it.” 

With the publishers standing to 
earn or miss hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on the commit- 
tee’s ruling on a single text book, 
there wasn’t much likelihood that 
a book company would refuse to 
make the requested changes. 
(Textbooks are adopted for up 
to six years per contract.) 

Golden said the routine of the 
state textbook committee was to 
divide themselves up into sub- 
committees, to handle the vari- 
ous types of books proposed for 
adoption; then to make a report 
to the full committee, with re- 
quired changes listed. 

“Here’s where you would see 
the influence of Haley’s group and 
the DAR,” said Golden. “Some- 
times a report would say, ‘such 
and such was protested by the 
Texans for America and by the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and we agree.’” 

The day before the committee’s 
October 4 session, book company 
representatives were called in and 
handed a list of changes they 
would have to agree to in order 





| See their books to be considered. 
| Shey had 24 hours in which to 


| contact their home offices for an 
| answer. As it turned out, all were 
agreeable to change. 

Golden said the state textbook 
committee was given advice on the 
proposed textbooks by 450 profes- 
sionals and by about 400 laymen. 
He was asked if, in light of this 
much help, he thought the com- 
mittee needed the further advice 
| of the Haleyites and the DAR. 
| “Well, I do,” he said. “Yes, I do. 
They keep the publishers on their 
| toes. I think they make the edi- 
torial side of these companies keep 
a closer check on what is put 
out.” 


Burden Worth It 


He admitted that opening the 
committee’s public hearing to the 
type of criticism offered by Ha- 
ley’s group is a “burden—if that’s 
the right word’—to his deparé- 
ment, and that “it gets sticky at 
times,” but he thought that over- 
all the results were worth it. 

In addition to the history book 
changes that were. required of the 
publishers, three geography books 
protested by Haley were approved 
by the textbook committee only 
after the representatives of the 
book companies were called in and 
made to agree to certain changes 
in the text, Golden said. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution had protested five of 
the books up for adoption, for rea- 
sons that overlapped the Haley 
complaints. Eour of these books 
were turned down. By chance or 
otherwise, the one book on the 
DAR’s list of five which was 
adopted was Rise of the American 
Nation, and this was the book 
which Mrs. A. A. Forester of Tex- 
arkana did not get a chance to 
speak against because her time 
ran out at the textbook commit- 
tee’s September meeting. 

Asked if the DAR hadn’t run 
up an impressively high batting 
average in knocking off books, 
Golden said, “That’s one way to 
put it.” BS. 











NEXT WEEK 


Excerpts from Franklin 
Jones’ kneynote address to the 
Harris County Democrats will 
be run in installments begin- 
ning in next week’s Observer. 
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Ideological Lines Taut in R 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lican issue. Then they backed off 
and started playing the conserva- 
tive issue—which is a phony is- 
sue.” 

In one speech, Gonzalez says, 
“Goode said he wished he could 
be half as good a representative 
for Bexar County as Alger is for 
Dallas. I take this to mean he 
wants to cancel the federal milk 
program and the federal area im- 
pact program. 

“He says this Americanism sem- 
inar (Ob., Sept. 30) is the main 
issue in the campaign—he said 
that verbatim. Now, I'd say in 
some respects this reminds me of 
the words of old Sam Johnson: 
the last refuge of scoundrels is 
patriotism. I'd paraphrase Sam 
Johnson and say the last refuge 
of cornered and desperate politi- 
cians is patriotism. 

“Americanism isn’t a debatable 
subject. You’re either an Ameri- 
can or you're not. There are such 
arrogant, conceited, presumptious, 
puffed-up high priests of Ameri- 
canism who are so egotistical as 
to arrogate to themselves the sole 
power of determining what Ameri- 
canism is and who is American. 
Can you imagine an Englishman 
having an English-ism seminar?” 

Gonzalez told a political rally a 
couple of weeks ago, “If you're 
going to have an Americanism 
seminar, don’t bring strange out- 
siders to define Americanism for 
men from San Antonio who died in 
rows on Anzio, or were the first 
to fall in Korea—like this man 
Trevino from San Antonio. Rather, 
let’s find some homegrown heroes 
like the Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner, Cleto Rodriguez. 

“Fanatics, whether communists 
or fascists, hanker to come to 
these affairs to strive for their 
brand of Americanism,” Gonzalez 
said. 

“It’s absurd to say Americanism 
is debatable. If my opponent has 
other things in mind, he ought to 
have guts enough to come out and 
say ’em. I assume he’s an honest, 
patriotic American—and he should 
give me that courtesy.” 


What does he think the con- 
servative Democrats will do in 
the election? “They're split. There 
are people among them who are 
very sincere in calling themselves 
conservatives -—— serious - minded, 
honest, self-respecting, and I re- 
spect them. 

“On the other hand, there are 
those who have arrogated for 
themselves the conservative label 
who are rank racists. These really 
aren’t Democrats and they never 
have been. They’re half-breed Re- 
publicans who don’t have the guts 
to become Republicans.” 

Gonzalez says he is receiving 
support from “a good cross-section 
of conservative Democrats.” One 
reason for this, he says, has to do 
with his endorsement of William 
Blakley against Tower in the Sen- 
ate run-off “on grounds that he 
was the standard-bearer of the 
party.” 

The conservative Democrats, he 
believes, “could very well be the 
swing-factor in this race—but the 
main thing will be the turnout. It’s 
the type of race you just can’t tell 
about at this time.” 


‘Bread and Butter’ 


What main issues is he pump- 
ing? “I'm trying to point out who's 
the better man by training and 
experience to represent Bexar 
County in congress.” He was a 
city councilman and mayor pro 
tem and “in the Senate I served 
the same constituency for five 
years. I feel I have an intimate 
knowledge of the various condi- 
tions among that constituency. 

“Since 46 percent of the income 
in Bexar County is from the fed- 
eral government, it’s a bread-and- 


he’s 100 percent against the Ken- 
nedy government—and yet he says 
that he can defend these interests 
already created in Bexar County. 
“He’s against medical care to 
the aged and federal aid to educa- 
tion. He’s a 100 percent Goldwater 
Republican. He believes in getting 
tough with Cuba and Red China, 
but he also believes in dismantling 
the federal government. So I just 
wonder what they’re gonna get 
tough with, the Texas Navy? 
“To me it's a challenge. I be- 
lieve I can serve the same con- 
stituency I've had for five years. 
After working hard, it will also 
provide me with an opportunity of 
a full-time job and full-time pay. 
(Gonzalez has eight children.) In 





Gonzalez 


the past I’ve had a full-time job sign would make it a square, and 


and half-time pay. 


here must at least co-operate with 
Pres. Kennedy so he can devote 
his time to the world crisis and 
not have to lobby constantly with 
congress on matters like foreign 
aid. But even though I feel sym- 
pathetic with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, I still feel I’ve main- 
tained an independent record. 


“They're trying to make an issue 
out of liberalism—what they've 
tried to do is say, Herrry is a lib- 
eral, meaning a radical. I don’t 
back up. If being a liberal says 
what I think it does, I'm proud of 
it. It’s an American tradition. It’s 
a live-and-let-live proposition. I’m 
grateful for it. I'd like to help 
preserve that tradition. I believe 
in being a liberal because I be- 
lieve in liberty—it’s just that sim- 
ple. 

“One of the most tragic things,” 
Gonzalez mused, “is letting the 
enemy label liberalism for us. I 
for one hayen't—and I don’t intend 
to.” 


‘Militant Conservative’ 
No new-comer to politics, Goode 
has headed Bexar county Repub- 
lican activities for half a dozen 
years, and though this is the first 
time he has sought office himself 
it is not the first time he has 
helped others oppose Gonzalez. 
Thus he stepped into first-per- 
son political campaigning against 
an opponent who was laying for 
him. Gonzalez, after accusing 
Goode of staying out of previous 
races because “he didn’t have the 
guts to be a candidate,” added “I 
am glad he is a candidate this 
time, because I have been waiting 
for this chance” to get even. 
Goode carries himself with the 
cool assurance of a young man 
(he’s 38) who has carefully built 
up a reputation of solid-citizen- 
ship, and who knows the home- 
town folks are aware of it. He 
went off to war, and he came back 
with medals. And he had the 
good political sense to get his 
degrees at the state university 
rather than at an Eastern college, 
though his family could have af- 
forded the Eastern tuition. 
He looks like a suave old politi- 
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cal pro—with his plastered hair 
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and pokerface and deep tan and 
dark eyes that can turn hot or 
cold as the debate fluctuates, and 
his way of speaking more with 
his eyebrows than his lips, some- 
what like the late “tumphrey 
Bogart. 

In short, he looks to be and is 
a tough battler with savvy. While 
attacking Gonzalez on all fronts, 
Goode has somehow managed to 
maintain that priceless political 
attitude of injured and set-upon 
innocence. 

In his political philosophy, 
Goode admits he would fall some- 
where within the equilateral tri- 
angle whose points are Eisenhow- 
er, Nixon, and Goldwater. To add 








Rockefeller to the geometric de- 





| that’s just what Goode considers 
“I feel the man elected from | Rockefeller-style Republican lib- 


eralism to be. 

He calls himself a “militant” 
conservative on the billboards and 
a “dynamic” conservative on his 
hand cards. Asked to define these 
words, he admits with fetching 
candor that “I use words like dy- 
namic and progressive and mili- 
tant just to sell conservatism, to 
get people away from thinking 
about conservatives as _ celluloid- 
collar duds. Our party has come a 
long way. Taft was a great man, 
but he didn’t have the personal at- 
traction of a Goldwater. I worked 
in his behalf in 1952. Of course he 
wasn't nearly as conservative as 
Goldwater. He believed in federal 
aid to housing and education. Then 
McCarthy fell among us, and we 
got clobbered. Now we're coming 
back with men like Goldwater.” 

Despite his obvious admiration 
for Goldwater, he adds, “I don't 
think I go as far as he does on 
some things, such as federal aid 
to education. I’m opposed to it in 
theory, and I’m opposed to the 
last bill that came up, for ex- 
tending aid to school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. But I recog- 
nize the existing programs are 
here and the schools can't do 
without them. 


“But every night Gonzalez says 
I'm trying to take the school lunch 
program away from the children. 
Ridiculous. It would be silly to 
advocate taking away federal aid 
to education all at once, anymore 
than you could take away farm aid 
all at once.” 

Goode is also on record against 
medical care for the aged under 
social security. He has said that 
the social security program is “ali 
bogged down.” 


‘Professional Underdog’ 

This week the Observer inter- 
viewed Goode. The most important 
answers given were to these ques- 
tions: 

Senator Gonzalez has accused 
you publicly of encouraging whis- 
pering campaigns about him, 
primarily whispering campaigns 
based on racism. Are you guilty? 

Goode: “This is a most amazing 
thing to me. Unless Gonzalez is 
attacked personally, he doesn't 


know 





how to handle a cam 
paign. He's a professional under 
dog. I've watched his 
campaigns. Sometimes he 
smeared; not often, but 
times. But when there 
smears, he'll start talking about 
people whispering against him 
I've tried to make it clear to him 
that I'll not say anything about 
him that isn't said loud and clear 
(After a pause.) The professional 
underdog refuses to recognize that 
campaigns can be based on honest 
differences of opinions; but if you 
ever run against the professiona 
underdog, why, he thinks that's 
the same as trying to smear hin 

“I understand Henry 
cused Maury of doing the racism 
whisper bit. Imagine! Maury Ma\ 
erick, who has done as much as 
any man to improve race relations 
around here.” 

The Republicans have been at 
cused of trying to switch their 
tune from a Republican 
Democrat campaign to a 
versus conservative campaign 

Goode: “I don’t think 
switched at all. Gonzalez 
don’t even identify myself as a 
‘Republican. Well, hell. I've been 
county chairman for five years 
People know where I stand. I'm 
going to continue to point 
that this is not a party primary 
There won't be any parties listed 
on the ballot. I’ve been beating my 
brains out since 1951 for 
party system in Texas. That’s why 
I get along with every liberal 
Democrat but Gonzalez. I think 
he’s opportunistic. I think men 
like Maury Maverick and Hubert 
Humphrey believe in what they 
suy they stand for, but I don’t 
think Henry does.” 

But you don’t identify yourself 
as a Republican on your hand 
cards, nor on some of the 
billboards. You just call yourself 
a conservative. 


previous 
was 
some 


are no 


even at 


versus 


libera 


we 
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out 


a two 


Goode: “In connection with th 
card, we just didn't see any 
son for putting it there. I recog 
nize that among the conservatives 
who have no business being in the 
Democratic party—who vote for 
the other party every four years 
there are some who aren't read 
to publicly make the change. Yor 
can push them just so far. So 
offer myself as a conservative t 
them. . . . I think people 
vote for the man, not the part 
in a one-party state that is 
gradual transition.” 

Goldwater and Tower have tal 
en a mild stand, even a favorable 


always 


position, toward the John Birch 
Society. How do you judge tt 
group? 


Goode: “To begin with, I am not 
a member of the John Birch So 
ciety, and knowing what I d 
about its founder, Welch, I could 
never belong. I couldn't disagree 
more with Welch about Eisenhow 
er and Dulles being 
agents of communism. I 
both were great Americans and 
Eisenhower still is. 

“A lot of the people who joined 
the Birch group are well-inten 
tioned people who are concerned 
about the communist menace. I'm 
concerned about it too. But I 
think the same thing is happening 
now that happened during the 
1930's. A lot of well-intentioned 


consciou 


think 


people joined communist-front 
groups then, and they were 
branded. I think a lot of 


people who joined the John Birch | 


Society will also be branded. It’s 
an unfortunate situation. 

“I think we should leave 
communist-hunting up to those 
qualified. (Like the House Un 
American Activities Committee? 
Well, I had in mind the FBI. 
But I approve of Americanization 
seminars. I attended and publicly 
endorsed the one held here. I 


the 


didn’t agree with everything they | 
said there because I didn't hear| 


the | al 


I time 


ace for Congress 


| everything. God, it was long.” 


If reached congress, what 
position would you take in regard 
to foreign aid? 

Goode: “I'm concerned, particu- 
the aid we're giving 
uncommitted nations and_ to 
Yugoslavia and Poland. I'm against 
it. I just can't help believe that 
people who have had the advan- 
tage investigations know the 
money is going to corrupt leaders. 
business of buying friend- 
ip . I think we certainly 
ve a certain obligation to the 
free world, but this administra- 
ion has paid too much attention 

world opinion, which is impor- 
yut not so important as our 
security.” 


you 


larly with 


of 


rhis 
sh 


i 


tant ft 


national 


Medals Winner 


Goode came out of World War 
II with a Silver Star for directing 
a machine-gun platoon in such a 
way that in the fighting on Pele- 

in 1944, he and his men wiped 
out 20 Japanese at one point and 
any of the enemy” (as his cita- 

in other action. The 
on Okinawa, he won 
Bronze Star. “Undaunted by 
enemy fire,” he got to a 
platoon whose leaders 
had been killed and led the men 
out without loss. He also won 

purple hearts. 

bears down on the num- 
ber of political races Gonzalez has 
other offices while hold- 
position as state senator. 
were spoiled by Paul Kil- 
said Goode. “He didn’t run 
around the state seeking other 
political jobs. He stayed in Wash- 
ington and did the business he 
was elected to do. But since Gon- 
zalez was elected to the state Sen- 


reads) 


year, 


itense 


larooned 


air of 


a | 


Goode 


run for 
ing his 
“We 


day,” 


ate, he has run for governor, for 
UU. S. senator, and now for con- 
gress.” 


he expects to get 
»yme liberal votes “because they 
I am honest and that I am 
person and don't 

nd for things like segregation. 
The reaction I get over there (on 
predominantly 
is—it may be 
get what they know 
a lot of the busi- 
have supported 
Henry before are worried by his 
desire for higher office. 
are disillusioned. I 
may have run into 

Will Wilson has run into— 
has just gone to the well once 


e said 


Gooc 






ow 


reasonable 


West _ side, 


Latin American) 
that I 
int to hear 
men who 
Satiabie 

nk they 


think Henry 


yiten 

other lib- 

about Henry's 
bastic style. They are worried 

bout its effect on the Bexar econ- 

deserve results rather 


think some 


Also, I 


worried 


is are 


hey 
than filibusters, personal persua- 
than grandstanding. 
filibuster in the Senate 


$10! ratner 


H last 


nst the sales tax) was strict- 
this race.” 
ode said he bases his optim- 


on pure statistics: of 
poll tax payers and 
in the city, only an 
9,000 are Negro and 
Latin American. 
Goode, his pre- 
workers are now veteran 
ringers, having worked 
through two Tower campaigns. 


134,000 

mptions 
timated 
000 are 
Besides, 


cinct 


says 
doorbell 

As for Gonzalez’ financial sup- 
port, Goode shakes his head. “I 
don’t know where he is getting it,” 
he said, “but the ‘rich Republicans’ 
sure having to jump to keep 
up. It used to be he had poor little 


re 


signs, looked even hand-painted. 
Not this time. Big professional 
signs this time. And _ television 


we had some set aside, but 

didn't have the money to pay for 

t, and then Gonzalez came along 

ready to snap i up, and we really 
had to rustle around.” 

B.S., W. M. 
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Folly in High. Places 


The state Democratic executive 
committee met in Austin this week to 
determine how to revitalize the party 
in Texas. It was a remarkable study 
in myopia. From the very outset, the 
“leaders” of the party made it all too 
clear they lack even the most elemen- 
tary understanding of the changing 
political climate of the state. After 
hearing their patent remedies and 
pale nostrums, one could only reach 
the conclusion that the executive com- 
mittee and the leaders of the party 
had best begin by revitalizing them- 
selves. 

The wholesale defections to the 
state GOP will strengthen the Demo- 
cratic Party, Gov. Daniel declared, 
but in the meantime the party had 
better get moving again. And so he 
offered his “five points”; in aggre- 
gate they are only a little less bland 
than the constitution of the Girl 
Scouts of America. 

On one point the governor did hit 
hard, as might be expected: the state 
Democratic Party should continue to 
belittle and contradict the objectives 
of the national party. Further, said 
Daniel, the argument must be pre- 
sented to aspiring deserters that the 
platform of the state Democratic 
Party is one on which “all Texans 
can agree’— a platform, in other 
words, that stands for nothing. 

On the very day the fiasco trans- 
pired, the chairman of the state GOP 
fired off a telegram to Democratic 
chairman J. Ed Connally. One of the 
principal issues between the two par- 
ties, said Tad Smith of El Paso, is 
the issue of “centralized federal spend- 
ing vs. states’ rights." The right of a 
state like Texas, perhaps, to continue, 
year in and year out, to support one 
of the most impoverished and an- 
achronistic programs of social serv- 


ih fls 


A campaign has been launched to 
buy Will Wilson a black cape, made 
of the finest gabardine available. Will 
has been barging in on one public 
meeting and committee hearing after 
another these days without the merest 
semblance of an invitation. His well- 
synchronized attacks on our governor 
have largely failed, however, because 
of his civilian clothes. Garbed proper- 
ly in his black cape, he could lurk in 
the shadows of as many public meet- 
ings as his heart desires, and at the 
right moment, with prim folks sitting 
quiet and unsuspecting, spring a leap 
to the dead center of the rostrum, 
cape aflying, and furnish the neces- 
sary dramatic flourish to make every 
morning paper in the Central Time 
Zone. 





ices in the entire country? To con- 
tinue to have a state legislature upon 
which the business lobby flourishes 
so grandly and so unmolestedly that 
no lobbying group with a broader 
popular basis has even begun to ap- 
proximate a parity in power? And 
yet not one solitary Democratic voice 
was raised against the real political 
significance of this, and similar, Re- 
publican clarions. 


Let the conservative Democrats go 
where they belong, to their Alger and 
Goldwater kindred among the Texas 
Republicans where, as Franklin Jones 
has it, “all movement is under suspi- 
cion and every birth of a new idea 
is a terrifying scandal.” The experi- 
ence in other states, not to mention 
the more recent lesson of the Tower- 
Blakley romp, has surely taught the 
Daniels and the Connallys that any 
effort to out-Republican the Repub- 
licans will end in complete folly. 


‘ As a two-party system slowly be- 
gins to emerge from the backwaters 
in which our state political institu- 
tions have been awash for decades, 
the Texas Democratic Party is going 
to have to learn sooner or later— 
though it make take a thoroughgoing 
turnover in personnel to accomplish 
it-—that the only way to triumph over 
its more conservative partisan oppo- 
sition is to revivify the traditions of 
the Democratic past, the principles of 
Jackson and Wilson, Hogg and Allred 
and Roosevelt, and to restore the links 
with the party’s national ideals. The 
leaders of the state party will either 
face these facts, or they likely will 
not long survive. And if they are un- 
willing or unable to counter the Re- 
publican challenge with a dynamic 
and responsible program of party ac- 
tion, then the quicker the better. 


bor Will 


In this flamboyant personal duel 
between two of the most exciting poli- 
ticians since Charles James Fox and 
Pitt the Younger, who will take the 





honors? Those who prefer Will should 
send their contributions to Cape, Box 
1962, Capitol Station. Chairman of 
solicitations is Price Daniel. Vice- 
chairman is Tom James. 





Action in the big match at the Driskill Bowl last week: Speed demon 
quarterback P. Daniel, No. 2, desperately prods blocking back J. Connally, 
but to no avail. Bruising left tackle W. Wilson, No. 1, heads in for the kill, 
smearing the signal caller for a 10-yard loss. The partisan croud watched 
in utter silence. Daniel is a senior from Liberty, Connally a freshman from 
Fort Worth. Wilson is from Dallas, but his eligibility ran out last April. 


Modest Contribution 





Observer Notebook 


AUSTIN 

HUMAN EVENTS, that widely- 
circulated national journal dealing in 
those curious events which intercept 
our fellow humans who occasionally 
stray into that mysterious Other Side 
inhabited by Bill Buckley Jr., Clar- 
ence Manion, and way further out 
there, Bob Welch, devoted the front 
page of its October 6 number to the 
“Resignation Rallies in Texas.” The 
journal says these switches from the 
Democratic to the Republican Party 
are “the spontaneous expression of 
growing resentment of the voting 
record this year of Southerners in 
Congress. Two or three years ago, 
about 33 percent of the Southern 
members of the House and the Sen- 
ate could be labeled as liberals. Since 
JFK—if their voting record is the 
criterion—the proportion has climbed 
up toward 60 percent.” 





The reaction in Texas, says Human 
Events, is favorable to outraged re- 
sponse. The Texas GOP is 100 percent 
conservative. “In the Bruce Alger tra- 
dition, the party . . . contains no lib- 
erals. In fact, Texas Republicans 
bluntly label themselves ‘Goldwater 
Republicans’ to kill any doubts about 
their genuine conservatism. 


“The exodus is further encouraged,” 
the journal reports, “by important 
liberal Democrats. Frank endorsement 
of the move has been given by the 
influential Texas Observer.” 


The resignation rallies, Human 
Events continues, “are just one more 
extent of the astonishing extent of 
the conservative resurgence.” And it 
adds with an utterly straight face: 
“No political movement of compara- 
ble force has been seen in this cen- 
tury. Possibly nothing like it, except- 
ing the Abolition Movement, has hap- 
pened in American history.” 


We have long suspected, of course, 
in moments of quiet self-indulgence, 
that our modest little journal is, in- 
deed, influential. But to hear from no 
less an authority than Human Events 
that we have contributed to a move- 
ment greater yet than populism, pro- 
tectionism, bimetalism, women’s suf- 
frage, prohibition, the Ku Klux Klan, 
the White Citizens Council, the Brown 
Shirts, and “New Republicanism’ is 
too good to be true. 


SURELY you have read recently 
about the federal judge in Oklahoma 
who a year ago dismissed a big anti- 
trust suit against the major oil com- 
panies and now has quit to take a 
job as chief counsel of Gulf Oil. Sena- 
tor Kefauver has suggested the con- 
flict of interest laws be applied to 
judges, too. What? You didn’t read 
about it? You mean your home-town 
newspaper didn’t play up such a 
shocking story? 

Okay; so even if you did see the 


story back on the funny page some- 
where, you're indignant. But test your 


own balance before you get hot at the 
newspapers. Suppose the guy who had 
released the monitorship of the team- 
sters had shortly thereafter become 
general counsel of the teamsters. 
Judge your own likely reaction. It 
would be stronger than against that 
respectable judge old Keef is picking 
on, wouldn't it? 


And this is unsettling: that al- 
though we know what pressures are 
working on us, as American liberals 
we cannot be sure that our values and 
perspectives have not also been 
warped by those pressures. 

% * * 

IT IS ONE of the right-wingers’ 
tactics to accuse those who disagree 
with them of helping the communists. 
We have long thought this an out- 
rageous and an unfair tactic and were 
pleased to find J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation presently under Pres. Ken- 
nedy, agreeing with us. Therefore, 
we cannot but rue, deplore, and tch- 
twitch these observations appearing 
in the New York Times Magazine, by 
Stanley Mosk and Howard H. Jewel: 


“Even the Russians apparently be- 
lieve that (Robert) Welch and the- 
Birch Society are actively serving 
the Communist cause. The Literary 
Gazette of Moscow, under date of 
April 4, 1961, carried the following 
article in the Russian language: 


“*The predictions of Lenin are ma- 
terializing in . . . the United States 
. . . Lenin said that the most ardent 
foes of communism will eventually 
become frightened and suspicious of 
anybody who does not agree with 
them. In this manner these extremely 
nationalistic capitalists will actually 
work for the cause of communism by 
eliminating some of the largest obsta- 
cles on the road toward a world-wide 
Communist way of life... 


“ ‘Several years ago an American 
Senator by the name of McCarthy per- 
formed a great service to world com- 
munism ... by throwing suspicion of 
Communist affiliation on some very 
important personalities of the capital- 
ist world. He was so involved in this 
particular activity that, instead of 
harming, he actually strengthened the 
Communist party in the U.S.A. 

“Now the Communist movement 
has gained unexpectedly a new sup- 
porter. His name is Robert Welch. 
This former candymaker went one 
step further. He has published a book 
which compares with Hitler’s ‘Mein 
Kampf,’ in which he outlines his pro- 
gram....'” 

x * * 

WHEN WE heard about Lady Bird 
Johnson selling her television station 
down at Weslaco for just a few mil- 
lion dollars, we feared she might be 
in financial distress, so we tuned in 
on her Austin radio station, KTBC, 
the other morning to see how the ads 
were running. In the fine tradition of 
American radio, they were running as 
dominantly as could be desired, with 
the station ‘‘Where Showmanship Pre- 
vails’” making a break for the com- 
mercial on an average of- once every 
two minutes—23 times in the 45 min- 
utes we listened, to be exact. We also 
timed the ads as best we could, and 
by our calculation they totaled up to 
just over 16 minutes, or more than 
one-third the time, and that doesn’t 
count the pauses and musical shuf- 
fling it takes to get into and out of 
the commercials. 
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FALLOUT IN ALL ITS FORMS 





The Lingering Threat To Future Generations 


(Third of several columns) 
AUSTIN 

A nuclear bomb can kill, wound, 
and sicken people in any or all of four 
ways, by blast, heat, direct radiation, 
and fallout. The most fearsome of 
these is the drifting fallout. 

If a 20-megaton hydrogen bomb 
exploded in the heart of a city, it is 
certain that everybody within five 
miles in every direction would be 
killed (‘Dead 100%” is the cryptic 
language of the U.S. Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization). Nothing 
can be done about that. 

Fallout drifts with the winds at 
different heights, in different intensi- 
ties, and falls in different patterns. 
It has various forms and various ef- 
fects. One has a chance; one has to 
take steps. Yet running from fallout 
would be. like running from poison 
ghosts as large as the sky. 

Only the scientists can describe 
the mysterious stuff, and they don’t 
know for sure, either. They speak 
vaguely of assumed conditions, of ele- 
ments with half lives of five thousand 
years, of mutations causing so many 
million “genetic deaths’ in future 
generations, of effects that will last 
for millions of years. 


Nuclear war would be not only a 
terrible visitation on the living gen- 
erations, but a curse that would cling 
to the children, women, and men of 
the human race as long as there is life 
on this planet. 

There has been bitterly uncertain 
debate about the effects of the fallout 
from the bomb tests conducted by the 
United States, Russia, and France. 
Lurking behind this controversy is 
the threat of national extinction from 
the fallout after a major nuclear war. 
The subjects are so different, they 
must be considered separately. 


Here IS WHAT we are 
told by our government: 

“When a nuclear weapon is ex- 
ploded close to the ground, thousands 
of tons of earth and debris are forced 
up into the atomic cloud. These dirt 
and dust particles become contamin- 
ated with radioactive materials from 
the explosion. They are scattered by 
the winds, especially at high altitudes, 
and later fall to earth in the form 
of small dust particles carrying radio- 
active materials... 

“Radioactive fallout can endanger 
life over large areas. For example, 
the radioactive fallout from a 12- to 
15-megaton test explosion in the Pa- 
cific in March 1954 covered an area 
220 miles long and 20 to 40 miles 
wide. The radiological hazard in the 
miles long and up to 20 miles wide, 
was serious enough to threaten the 
lives of persons who stayed in the 
area for 36 hours and did not take 
action to protect themselves.” (1) 


The dangers of fallout were not 
fully comprehended until the March, 
1954, H-bomb test. The Marshall is- 
landers with skin lesions and hair 
falling out, the 23 fishermen on The 
Lucky Dragon, one of whom later died 

—these stories are well known. What 
is not so well known is mentioned by 
the H-bomb scientist, Edward Teller: 
“If the wind had veered just a little 
bit farther to the south, probably all 
the people on Ailinginae, Rongelap, 
and Rongerik would have _ been 
killed,” that is, 110 persons, including 
28 American servicemen. (2) 


Fallout can be classified as ‘“‘local,”’ 
the larger and heavier particles which 
fall to the earth within the first few 
hours to a few days and which, in the 
1954 test, covered 7,000 square miles; 
“long-range,” particles that go high 
but stay in the troposphere and fall 
slowly or are washed down by rain 
or snow, perhaps after several trips 
around the world; and ‘‘world-wide,” 
half or more of the total contamina- 
tion produced by a megaton-sized 
weapon, the finely divided material 
which reaches the stratosphere and 
remains there for several years. (3) 

The extremes of expert opinion on 
the effects of nuclear testing are rep- 
resented by Dr. Linus Pauling, who 


is very concerned, and Dr. Teller, who 
is not. 

Pauling this month said fallout 
from the 180 megatons of testing up 
until 1958 “is leading to 140,000 
grossly defective children in the next 
few generations. That figure is for 
the whole world, and it is a small 
fraction of the two million grossly 
defective children born every year... 
But every human being is important 
to me, and each case causes a great 
deal of suffering. I am not including 
stillbirths and embryonic deaths. The 
number is larger here but generally 
causes less suifering.. . 

“Everybody on earth has more car- 
bon 14 than before—10% more since 
tests started,” Pauling continued. 
“The half life of carbon 14 is 6,000 
years, so it will be hanging around 
for that long, irradiating humans... 
If the human race survives, then car- 
bon 14 will cause two million defec- 
tives over a period of thousands of 
years. If tests go on, of course, the 
number rises .. . 

“It is my estimate that strontium 90 
and other fission products will cause 
140,000 deaths among people now liv- 
ing, from such causes as leukemia, 
bone cancer, and other diseases.” (4) 

Teller, writing with a second per- 
son in 1957, says about the fallout of 
strontium 90 and cesium 137, “it has 
to be admitted that the actual danger 
cannot be stated in a precise way.” 
Strontium, he says, can cause bone 
cancer and interfere with the produc- 
tion of blood cells in bone marrow; 
cesium can damage the reproductive 
cells. 

“More radiactivity was released in 
tests in the year 1954 than in all 
other years put together,” Teller 
writes. However, he argues, “we are 
developing clean nuclear weapons, 
which produce blast and heat but 
greatly reduced radioactivity.” 

Teller said some scientists placed 
the tests’ toll in premature deaths at 
50,000, but, he added, “there is no 
general agreement on this point.”’ The 
figures on world-wide dosages of 
strontium and cesium did not seem, 
to Teller, “‘alarming.’”’ To quote him 
further: 


“Per megaton of fission energy ex- 
ploded, therefore, perhaps 200 per- 
sons may get leukemia or bone can- 
cer. This figure could actually be 
higher, possibly even a thousand per- 
sons or more per megaton. It could 
also be lower. It could be zero... 

“Actually there can be little doubt 
that radiation hurts the individual 
cell. But a living being is a most com- 
plex thing. Damage to a small frac- 
tion of the cells might be beneficial 
to the whole organism .. .” 

Speaking of deaths from leukemia 
and bone cancer, Teller reasoned, 
“From pasts tests . . . the possibility 
exists that another . . . 10,000 cases 
may occur ... The possible shorten- 
ing of ten thousand lives may seem 
rather ominous. But mere figures can 
be misleading.” Wearing a _ wrist 
watch with a luminous dial or hav- 
ing medical X-rays both “give much 
more radiation than the fallout,” he 
said. 

Further along, Teller concedes: 
“There can be little doubt . . . that 
radiation does produce some harmful 
changes in our children. What seems 
even more frightening, is that these 
changes may not show up in our chil- 
dren but only in their children or fur- 
ther progeny ... The great majority 
of mutations are detrimental. Many 
are lethal.” 

But again he argues: “We are cer- 
tainly talking here about questions 
which may strike hard on some indi- 
viduals but which from the point of 
view of the community or race are 
not serious.”’ (5) 


Tue BEST STUDY of fall- 
out was published last year by Basic 
Books: a collection of twelve essays 
by as many scientists, with a fore- 
word by Adlai Stevenson. (6) 

In Editor John Fowler’s introduc- 
tion, the Pauling vs. Teller contro- 
versy is placed in perspective. Paul- 


ing uses absolute figures; Teller, 
averages and percentages. Teller, be- 
lieving in nuclear testing, “used the 
most optimistic estimates on the ef- 
fects of fallout and emphasized the 
statistical insignificance of the possi- 
ble danger.” Pauling, opposed to test- 
ing, “counted every life sacrificed to 
the tests as an inexcusable waste; he 
. . . laid stress on the number of vic- 
tims rather than the small fraction of 
the population they represent.”’ 

Drawing on the scientists’ contri- 
butions in the book, these statements 
can be made: 

National permissible-dose figures 
are based on averages for popula- 
tions; however, people die, not of av- 
erages, but of “hot spots,’’ concentra- 
tions of radioactive materials inside 
them. The “averagers” introduce the 
dangerous concept that the individual 





is not important, that only the aver- 
age exposure per million people needs 
be considered. 

The body mistakes cesium 137 for 
potassium; it mistakes strontium 90 
for calcium and concentrates it in the 
thyroid gland. Radioactivity in large 
amounts can cause bone marrow dam- 
age, anemia, leukemia, and bone can- 
cer; in the case of bone cancers, per- 
sons may not be aware of anything 
wrong for 15 or 20 years after the 
exposure. 

“In milk, in wheat, in tea, in let- 
tuce, in rice—in every foodstuff ex- 
posed to sun and rain, we find a grow- 
ing concentration of radioactive mate- 
rial.”” (8) Depending on starting as- 
sumptions, one can conclude he is 
safe or on the verge of mortal peril, 
but no one will be able to settle the 
argument before the 1980's, when the 
facts will be so. 


Srrontium 90 alone may 
add half as much radiation as comes 
from all normal sources to the burden 
of children now being born. If test- 
ing continues for the next five years 
at the rate of the last five, the life- 
time dose will be doubled. 

The body prefers cesium to pot- 
assium, so the level of cesium in the 
body is roughly that in the diet. Ce- 
sium causes genes to mutate. Muta- 
tions cause changes in organisms. A 
few are beneficial; many are lethal; 
probably a majority of them cause 
“not certain death but an enhanced 
probability of death.” A mutant gene 
may disappear painlessly and quickly 
in an embryonic death; it may cause 
great pain or early death; in between 
these extremes it may cause physical 
and mental defectives. 

Radiation also shortens life. For 
example, doses up to 300 to 400 roent- 
gens will shorten life by between four 
and nine days per roentgen. 

Many millions of lives will be short- 
ened by the 1954-1958 tests in some 
degree: between half a day and six 
days for all of us. Numerically this 
might be three million people losing 
three years of life, 30 million losing 
four months, or three billion losing 
one day. 


In WAR, however, the fall- 
out prospects lose all digestibility- 
even with averages. 

Severe radiation (500 to 800 roent- 
gens) causes nausea, weakness, ab- 
dominal infection, temporary recov- 
ery, and then exhaustion of the blood- 
forming system: the bone marrow 
stops producing cells, and the patient 
usually dies. This is called ‘‘marrow 
death.” If a dosage exceeds 1,000 ro- 
entgens, the patient dies after one 
week of what is called “intestinal 
death.” Doses above 3,000 roentgens 
cause the nerve tissue to fail; the 
death from this level dosage is called 
“central nervous system death.” 


Local irradiation of some parts of 


the body may cause burns, loss of 
hair, temporary sterility, dry skin. 
(Guild) 

Fallout provides the basis for a 
possible “saturation” attack on a 
country. Writes Ralph Lapp: 

“Fallout . . . could envelop an en- 
tire nation in lethality . . . Analytic 
appraisals by defense experts show 
that in a nation such as the United 
States an attack with 10,000 megatons 
of high-yield fission weapons would 
kill approximately 80% of the popu- 
lation (if unsheltered) within 60 days. 
A 20,000-megaton attack would kill 
25 percent . Because of its larger 


U.S.S.R. would not sat- 
as quickly, but a 10,000- 


land 
urate quite 


area tne 


megaton attack would mean about 
75% mortality, and a 20,000-megaton 
attack roughly 90%.... 

‘Present stockpiles are more than 
adequate spread radioactive lethal- 
ity over an entire continental land 
mass. This is part of the new dimen- 
sion of nuclear warfare.” 

Herman Kahn, the controversial 
“realist’’ who is maintaining that the 
United States can survive a nuclear 
war if it takes the necessary steps, 
says he can easily imagine a war in 
which the average survivor received 
about 250 roentgens. This, Kahn 
writes, would mean: 


about one percent of the chil- 

could have been healthy 
would be defective; in short, the num- 
ber of children born seriously defec- 
tive would increase, because of war, 
above the normal rate 


dren 


to about 25% 


..» More horrible still, we might have 
to continue to pay a similar though 
smaller price for 20 or 30 or 40 gen- 
erations 

For the U.S., by Kahn’s figures, 
this comes to 1,625,000 defective 
American children in the first gener- 
ation and 16,250,000 in every genera- 
tion when new levels of stability are 


reached (assuming a 200,000,000 pop- 
ulation) 

If radiation were held to ten roent- 
gens, the accepted maximum now, 
world-wide, Kahn says, there would 
be 1,000,000 children born with ma- 
jor defects the first generation, and 
10,000,000 in later generations and 
200,000,000 in later generations; there 
would be 2,500,000 early deaths this 
and 40,000,000 later; and 
would be 5,000,000 persons this 
generation with decreased fertility 
and 100,000,000 in later generations. 
In Kahn's easily imagined war in 
which the average survivor received 
about 250 roentgens, these figures 
would be multiplied 25 times. 


If one 


generatio! 
there 


accepts the given figure of 
1,000 world-wide deaths per megaton 
of fis products, Kahn writes, a 
20,000-megaton attack on Russia or 
the United States “would then mean 


ion 


about 20,000,000 world-wide deaths in 
addition to local fatalities.” (Local, in 
this context, means all the cities, and 
hundreds of miles downwind from 
each of them.) 

Until now Norman Cousins 
write man could perform all sorts 
of assaults on himself; he could 
cheapen life, debase it, cripple it, and 
kill it. However, he could not get at 


his germ plasm ... But now, 
through radiation, this last fortress of 


his physical integrity can be pierced.” 
(8) 

- YOU ARE ONE of 
those who believe that war is there- 
fore, unthinkable, take account of the 


fact that Kahn is only one of many 
who are still thinking about it. 

The reason why we are willing to 
accept such losses,” he says, “is that 
they are small when expressed as per- 
centages even though they are high 
numerically. . . . It might well turn 
out, for example, that U.S. decision 
makers would be willing, among oth- 
er things, to accept the high risk of 
an additional one percent of our chil- 
dren being born deformed if that 
meant not giving up Europe to Soviet 
Russia.’ R.D. 

(See Footnotes, Page 7) 








The Finer Points 
Of Bomb Shelters 


AUSTIN 

We thought we would invite 
everyone over for drinks, but they 
all said they were too tired from 
building bomb shelters. This 
brought to focus our own unpre- 
paredness. True, some of us sleep 
on the side of the house opposite 
the local air base, but that was not 
considered enough. “Suppose they 
miss the air base,” it was gloomily 


remarked. 
“The entire northern hemis- 
phere will be wiped out,” ven- 


tured a geographer, removing his 
pipe to say so. 

This remark turned our 
thoughts to South America. A per- 
ambulating professor who had 
just returned brought up Brazil. 
He had bought 3,000 acres in the 
Matto Grosso for 30 cents an 
acre. This seemed to be a good 
place to go, at first, but was ruled 
out because the new owner could 
not, or would not, say where it 
exactly was. Mexico was consid- 
ered too, because one of the la- 
dies said she could live there more 
on her royalty check, but 
another lady was afraid of the 
food. 


easily 


HERE SEEMED to be nothing 
left but to build a bomb shel- 
ter in the back yard. Our host said 
that he had been considering a 
swimming pool for his grandchil- 
dren. “Why not combine the two, 
the pool furnishing water for the 
bomb shelter?” I ventured. A man 
I knew in Arlington had looked 
into this question, I recalled. A 
canvas or plastic cover for the wa- 
ter would protect it from fall-out. 
For some reason, I had not heard 
explained, 16 inches of concrete 
must cover living quarters. 

We fell to speculating on which 
cities would be first hit. New York 
was agreed to be number one, but 
San Francisco, Detroit, Houston, 
L.A., would all be close for top 
honors. One man nominated the 
Dallas-Fort Worth complex, but 
another thought it too unimpor- 
tant for immediate extinction, a 
view received with disappoint- 
ment by others. 

The question arose of whom to 
admit to the shelter. It was sug- 
gested that it would be necessary 
to shoot down all applicants ex- 
the present company. Our 
host objected. He had no neigh- 
bors on his left, he said, but on 
his right, obscured by a dense 
hedge, was a poor family with 
numerous children. They too fre- 
quently penetrated the hedge in 


cept 


their play and were certain to 
turn up at the moment when it 
became expedient to resort to the 
shelter. 


“So what?” I countered. “When 
people are being exterminated like 
vermin in the kitchen what is one 
roach, more or less?” 

“Historically, yes,” our host 
agreed. In actuality, he said, he 
didn’t have the heart to refuse 
admittance to the little pests. 

“What about supplies?” inter- 
jected a practical female. Someone 
suggested good books. Another 
said bad books would be better in 
a prolonged crisis. Concentrated 
foods were urged by one. Then 
whiskey and vitamin pills. Thus 
the list grew. 


WESTERN historian said that 

it might be necessary for the 
sheltered persons to eat each 
other. He cited the tragedy of 
pioneers at Donner Pass. They 
first began eating a pioneer de- 
ceased through natural causes. 
When their Indian guides, because 
of some primitive taboo, refused 
to eat what was offered, some one 
killed the guides and the surviv- 
ing party ate the new dish indis- 
criminately. It helped pull them 
through. 


In the meantime, I had finished 
roughing out plans for the bomb 
shelter. A light autumn rain had 
set in, and I had adjusted the 
plans so that the shelter would 
float in case of a flood. 

TOM SUTHERLAND 
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2 Years in a Nude Pose 


“A naked man is a stick, a 
nude woman is a flower.” 
Heywood Broun 

AUSTIN 

Ysela Brailey earns a living 
by taking her clothes off and 
letting people stare at her for 
a purpose. It isn’t a very good 
living, but enough to support 
herself and her three young- 
sters. She is an artist’s model; 
not one of the most famous 
models in the country, true, but 
she has something of a reputa- 
tion in the East and the glim- 
mering of a reputation in Cen- 
tral Texas. 

Yseia Brailey would be much 
better known if nude models were 
more widely employed in Texas, 
but the local attitude toward pro- 
fessional nudism being what it is, 
her clients are limited. 

The University of Texas depart- 
ment of art, out of deference to 
the moral sensitivity of the board 
of regents, so they say, employs 
as models only fully-uniformed 
Girl Scouts chaperoned in shifts 
by Den Mothers. And even some 
of the more enlightened colleges 
in this area refuse to throw off 
the shackles of the bikini and the 
leotard. 


But Ysela Brailey finds a ready 
market at such islands of physical 
liberalism as Laguna Gloria, a fi- 
nancially feeble art museum- 
school in Austin, and the San An- 
tonio Art Institute, a school oper- 
ated primarily by and for bored | 
matrons in connection with the 
(McNay Art Museum. 

We first saw her in inaction at 











Exclusive Contest 


AUSTIN 

The Texas Observer is hereby 
offering a new literary prize, to 
be called the Glenn Weaks Liter- 
ary Fellowship Award, in honor of 
a contributing editor who fell in 
the skirmish at Cell 772. 

The establishment of this prize 
was prompted by the Theta Sigma 
Phi (Austin chapter) list released 
this week of the “25 best Texas 
books for 1960-61.” 

The Theta Sigma Phi awards 
have definitely left a void which 
the Glenn Weaks Literary Fellow- 
ship Award will try to fill. 

The sorority found only one book 
of fiction worthy of award. One. 
Therefore the GWLFA (as it will 
be called hereafter) will be given 
only to works of fiction. 

Other GWLFA requirements are 





of a negative sort, to compensate 
for the emphasis given by the 
Theta Sigs. 

No book which has “Texas” or 
“Texan” or “Southwest” in the ti- 
tle will be considered. No book, 
even fiction, which has to do with 
fences, ranges, cows, cowboys, 
sheep, Indians, native growth, 
land grants, Civil War or Texas 
history will be considered. 

No authors who customarily 
identify themselves as “Doctor,” 
unless they are _ veterinarians, 
chiropractors, dentists, or physi- 
cians, will be eligible. 

As for the GWLFA judges, none 
will come from the daily newspa- 
per executive ranks, for all judges 
will have to give proof of having 
read at least one work of fiction 
in the last five years. 





Major George Wythe Baylor 





".. the Apaches ran like a herd of deer. .” 


George W. Baylor is said to be the first ardent secessionist to raise the Confederate flag in 
Austin, and he soldiered with distinction throughout the Civil War. However, Texans 
remember best his Ranger service on the western rim of the state. There, in 1879, a particu- 
larly vicious band of Apaches from Mexico, led by the notorious Victorio, was raiding and 
killing. Ranger Lt. Baylor was ordered to Ysleta to clean up the frontier. Accompanied 
by his wife and small daughter, he made the lonely six-hundred mile trek from San Antonio 
to Ysleta by mule and wagon. With Baylor's Rangers in action Victorio’s days were num- 


bered. His defeat and death ended the Apache terror for all time. Later, as a major, Baylor 
commanded a number of Ranger companies during the disturbance over fence cutting. 
After retiring from the Rangers in 1885, he represented El Paso County in the State 
Legislature, one of the many men of the Baylor family to leave their mark in Texas history. 
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them are respected, just 





order. The brewing industry is one . . the producer of payrolls and com- 
munity revenue as well as the refreshment of moderate beverages. In Texas, 
“Beer Belongs."’ Brewers, wholesalers and retailers, and the United Scates 
Brewers Association are working constantly in cooperation with today's 
lawmen, to assure the sale of beer and ale under pleasant, orderly conditions. 





as we respect law and 


| the 


Laguna Gloria. Her ability to hold 
a pose for 25 minutes without 
twitching a muscle made us mar- 
vel and we decided then and there 
that the first time we caught her 
wearing as much as a bathrobe 
for protection against our curios- 
ity, we would corner her for a 
talk. 

'SELA is part French, part Span- 

ish, a native of Cuba. Which 
means she talks with a torrent of 
hands and arms, as well as words, 
to say nothing of the punctuation 
supplied by her enormous brown 
eyes. Her seems more 


accent 








| 
French than Spanish, and she ex-| 
plains this comes from speaking | 
Portuguese with her first husband, | 
who was Brazilian. She says Por-| 
tuguese puts a Frenchy edge ad 
English. 

She said she submitted to an| 
interview only because she had | 
heard the Observer is “a high class 
journal” whose reporters would | 
not try “eeny fonny beeznees” and 
besides she wanted to use the 
interview to convince the public | 
that “we modells are not jus’ trash | 
on the floor.” (So much for a} 
written mimicry of her accent. 
After this the reader must supply | 
deef-air-ahnce.) 

The story of her career tumbled 
out along these lines: } 

“I was at a party in Washing-| 
ton, D. C., 12 years ago and some- y 
body said you should go to the 
Corcoran School of Art and model, | 
Ysela, they will like you. So I did, 
and they liked my smile or some- 
thing because from then on I was 
in. demand. The average profes- 
sional model has to travel a lot 
to stay busy, because the artists 
get tired of one shape and want 
to change. But wherever I am, 
they don’t seem to get tired of me. 

“I also model at American Uni- 
versity and at Catholic University 
in Washington. The nuns draw 
the model in the nude but not 
the priests. The nuns are allowed 





to do it because they go out to 
teach school. I was a Catholic at | 
the time and they were not cer- |“ 
tain I should be allowed to model, | 
but finally they decided it would | 
not hurt because I had a clean 
mind. 

“No, no, no, I never allow any- 
body to photograph me in the 
nude. I don’t like cheesecake. Of 
course, if the photographer is well 
known and the picture is used for 
salon exhibition, that would be 
different. Still, I would not want 
my face in the picture, because 
that would make it a personal 
thing. You know what I mean?” 

HE SAID Baptist scruples made 

it harder for her to find em- 
ployment in the Southwest, “but 
as soon as Baptists meet me per- 
sonally, they like me. My landlady 
in Washington, Mrs. Royal, the 
widow of a Baptist minister, was 
my best friend. I had a nude 
drawing of myself on my wall and 
she would bring her friends in to 
look at it. Yes! No kidding.” 

She said she came to Texas with 
her husband (now divorced) and 
wound up in San Antonio. When it 
came down to it, she worked at 
Joske’s Department Store for a 
while. “But they paid 88 cents an 
hour, and the baby-sitter cost 75 
cents an hour, so poof.” She went 
back to modeling. 

She gets $2.50 an hour. She used 
to get $3, but the price has lately 
dropped. “It is hard work for the 
money,” she said. “Around here 
they talk like I am trying to bring 
the union if I talk about better 
pay. It annoys me that people 
think we models just lie around.” 





arms held overhead. She got bur- 
sitis in one shoulder holding that 
pose a few weeks ago. “I work 
even when I don’t feel like it. I 
have to,” she said. What if she had 
a cold? What if she sneezed? 
Wouldn't that break the pose? She 
shrugged. “I just try not to sneeze 
on the artists,” she said. 

Worst of all is the insecurity. 
Contracts usually run for a week 
or two, never more than six weeks, 
and right now she is working 
without a contract at all. In the 
East, she said, things are much 
better in this respect. “If you are 
good, that’s it. They respect you. 


| You don’t need to worry.” 


Ysela started modeling when 
she was 30. She is 42 now, and she 


| figures she has at least 20 years 


of good modeling left in her. 
“Many models work at this for 
25 years,” she said. “The top model 
lat the Art Students League in 
New York is 62.” 

She is proud of her figure. “Yes, 
I am 42 and cute! I like that! I am 
|a woman!” In partial proof, she 
showed us a photograph taken 


| several weks ago at a party; she 


was wearing a bikini and carry- 
ing an umbrella. 


“That bikini makes me _ look 
naughty. I don’t like that. The 
nude body is the most beautiful 


thing God made. I was modeling 
jat a university once and they 
made me wear a bikini for the 
freshman art classes. Pfft! I 
| Proved to them that bikinis make 
| you look naughty, so I was the 
first—yes, I was the first—nude 
mate they used for the fresh- 


‘ae calls her physique “delicate” 
but admits, laughing, that at 51” 
and 116 pounds she teeters on the 
edge of pudginess. 

She. has small breasts, but is 
proud of that. “Nowadays girls 
have such big breasts the artists 
can’t see the bones. They tell me 
too that I have a good violin case,” 
she: said, rubbing her stomach. 

As for her ability to hold still 
so long, that was easily explained, 
Ysela said. “I like to contemplate. 
It has always been that way. Since 
I was a girl I liked to sit real 
still, maybe under the moon, and 
think. Some people think I'm 
| stupid because I have big eyes 

and I am emotional and I am a 
model, but (striking her hand for 
emphasis) I think. It is kind of 
religious experience with me, eh? 
Sitting still, standing still, con- 
templating. But I don’t like to go 
to church. I am so mystic. I like 
to see others go into ecstasy. But 
I hate church. Putting aside the 
fact that I am a poet.., .” 

H! Could we see some of her 

poetry? But of course. This 
is a poem entitled “Desire.” 

“From my heart; 

From my guts? 
Who knows what 
feel so much? 
It must be God.” 
Ysela was talking too much to 
let us read her poetry with the 
attention we would have liked to 
give it. “I didn’t know I could 
write poetry,” she was saying. 
“You know? It just came to me.” 
Another poem, entitled “Nothing.” 
starts out: 
“I am nothing. 
I feel like pure air, 
Like a floating cloud 
In the singing breeze. 
The will it wills me. 
The way I go; the tumbles 
I get, the more the 
Fun!” 
It reminded us with warm pleas- 
ure of mehitabel's better verse, 
and we said adieu to plucky Ysela 
reciting in silent tribute: 
its last week up and this week 
down 
and always the devil to pay 
but cripes i was always the 
lady 
and the word is toujours gai 
BS. 


makes me 





The hardest pose is standing with 








Dust at the Starting Gate 


The Liberal Coalition meets 
again at the Commodore 
Perry in Austin Saturday to plan 
a full-scale poll tax drive and hear 
a report from its committee on 
candidates. Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
will address the morning session. 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, on 
leave from his present as- 
signment in Germany, conferred 
with Sens. Strom Thurmond and 
John Tower in Washington. He 
told newsmen he has been invited 
to submit his views in writing to 
a Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating charges of alleged muzzling 
of military leaders. Walker said 
the subcommittee had not invited 
him to testify in person. Asked if 
this was satisfactory to him, he 
replied, “I have nothing to say.” 





Political Intelligence 


ww Cong. Walter Judd, Republi- 
can from Minnesota, spoke 
in San Antonio and said Pres. Ken- 
nedy should restate “flatly, in un- 
equivocal terms,” United States 
opposition to admission of Com- 
munist China into the UN. In 
another talk before 150 doctors, 
Judd advised them to take an 
active part in politics or face the 
prospect of a government-man- 
aged medical profession. 
Dallas News reported that 
“a group of conservative in- 
terests” in Dallas and Houston re- 
cently got together “and agreed 
to chip in $150,000 in campaign 
funds to help their choice of con- 
servative candidates for lieutenant 
governor and legislative races in 
other than Dallas and Harris 
counties.” The News said this “is 
an extension of an earlier drive 
of business interests to get up a 
campaign fund for their legisla- 
tive friends who voted for the 
sales tax.” Sen. Wardlow Lane 
would be a likely choice of the 
group for lieutenant governor, but 
Lane still isn’t saying. 
rod Navy Secretary John Con- 
nally, a close associate of 
Vice-Pres. Johnson, ducked away 
from reporters’ questions that he 
might run for governor. “I have 
no comment,” he said. “I quit 
reading fairy tales long ago.” 
Will Dolph Briscoe Jr. of Uvalde 
be a darkhorse gubernatorial can- 
didate? At a meeting of directors 
of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Assn., Uvalde May- 
or Melvin Rowland referred to 
Briscoe as “next governor of Tex- 
Rowland later reported that 
response to the idea “has been 
tremendous from all of the state.” 


CLASSIFIED 


STUDENTS! YPSL Conference, 
Houston Oct. 14-15. Write for de- 
tails. Box 18233, Houston. 


HOUSTON READERS — ORDER 
YOUR PERSONALIZED CHRIST- 
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PRICE 
RANGE. SHIRLEY JAY — MO 5- 
5266 evenings. 

















OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 


for research projects and pro- 
grams, consultation or study 
rooms, smail business enterprises. 
Second floor, Varsity Building, 
2300 block Guadalupe. Rental $55 
and $30 per month. 700 and 250 
square feet. Call University YWCA 
GR 2-9246 weekdays (GR 2-6614, 
HO 5-1402, GR 2-1544 weekends 
and evening hours). 











MARTIN ELFANT 
Sun Life of Canada 


Houston, Texas 
CA 4-0686 











Mrs. Jud Collier, Mumford, 

long-time Democratic leader, 
is conducting a campaign to get 
Don Yarborough to run for gov- 
ernor. Speculation was that Yar- 
borough would again try for the 
lieutenant governor's slot, where 
he polled more than 600,000 votes 
in the 1960 race against Ben Ram- 
sey. Mrs. Collier is telling state 
politicos that the young Houston 
attorney would be a “cinch” in a 
Democratic primary over Price 
Daniel and Will Wilson. 


Fd Tom Reaviey, former Shiv- 

ers secretary of state, is 
strongly rumored as a candidate 
for attorney general against Wag- 
goner Carr. Reavley would draw 
considerable liberal-labor support. 
He is a lawyer4obbyist for the 
Texas REA, and his law firm is 
listed but representing Brown and 
Root. 


vod Republicans and liberal Dem- 
ocrats are both casting 
around for candidates to oppose 
Land Cmsr. Jerry Sadler. Sadler's 
bout with the Internal Revenue 
Service has encouraged potential 
opponents. 
Pol Harris County Democrats 
are extremely upset over 
Cong. Jim Wright’s statement that 
“extreme left wingers” are in con- 
trol of the Democratic Party there. 
Latin American leaders in 
South Texas are visibly dis- 
turbed over the Kennedy Admin- 
istration’s lack of action on the 
El Paso border crossing situation 
and the bracero program. Ameri- 
can GI Forum and PASO leaders 
complain that Washington has not 
delivered, merely talks, about the 
two matters. 





ww U.S. Attorney Woodrow Seals 

of Houston appointed Carl 
Walker Jr., a Negro, as an assist- 
ant US. attorney. Walker is the 
first Negro to become a federal 
prosecutor in Houston and is be- 
lieved to be the first in the South. 
Walker, Seals said, has been a 
long-time supporter of both Vice- 
Pres. Johnson and Sen. Yarbor- 
ough. 

Sen. Hubert Hudson of 

Brownsville announced he 
will not run for reelection. He was 
the only Texas senator to support 
Nixon last fall. 

Democratic groups in Bexar 

County coalesced behind 
rancher-cattleman Glenn Koth- 
mann, as they had earlier behind 
Henry Gonzalez, in the Nov. 4 
election to fill the late Marshall 
Bell’s place in the legislature. 
After a heated session of the pow- 
erful liberal coalition, Kothmann 
got the endorsement and three 
other candidates — George Reilly, 
Clarence Thompson, and Parker 
Southern—-were persuaded to with- 
draw. But “Ish” Garza, a foe of 
Albert Pena’s West Side organiza- 
tion, stayed in the race. It now ap- 
pears to be a fight to the finish 
between Kothmann and Republi- 
can Henry Catto Jr., although Cat- 
to maintains his principal opposi- 
tion will come from Garza. 
Ww The Legislative Council, an 

agency of legislators from 
both houses and a research staff, 
ordered a study of Texas election 
laws. Its findings will be present- 
ed to the next legislature. Other 
studies ordered: a plan for co-or- 
dination of health and welfare 
services of the state; state hos- 
pitals and special schools; health, 


accident, ahd hospitalization in 
surance claims; discrimination 
employment because of age; regu 
lation of utilities in Texas; and a 
survey of mentally-ill children 
Sen. Bruce Reagan, president pro 
tem of the Senate, said all but 1 
of the requested studies had to be 
put aside because of lack of money 
and staff. 

The absence of Speaker Sam 

Rayburn’s name from the 
next ballot in the fourth congres 
sional district will prompt what 
one newsman calls “an outpour 
ing of candidates long restrained 
by the venerable congressman 
Among the top four aspirants at 
the moment: State Sen. Ray Rob- 
erts of McKinney, Rep. Charles 
Hughes of Sherman, and Buster 
Cole of Bonham. Jack Finney of 
Greenville, who has run 
Rayburn before as a Shivers Den 
ocrat, had announced before the 
speaker's illness. Others being 
mentioned include Bob Slagle, 
law partner of Hughes and a fo: 
mer state campaign manager for 
Yarborough, and Rep. W. T. Dun 
gan of McKinney. Speaker 
Turman of Gober 
being mentioned. 
rod Addressing a large delega 

tion of Texarkana Republi 
cans and conservatives, Dallas sur 
geon Milton V. Davis 


m 


against 


Jim 


is also still 


accused 


replace 


Cong. Wright Patman of being a 
socialist and urged, “We've got to 
Wright Patman. We've 
just got to do it.” Patman, the doc- 
tor said, has not participated in 
the “stiffening of resistence to 
ollectivism now apparent in the 
Representatives. The 
Party, he said, has 
been taken over by socialists. Some 
call themselves liber- 
he argued, but actually there 
are no more liberals left anymore. 


House of 


Democratic 


Democrats 


ais 





FOOTNOTES 
(Continued from Page 5) 
(1) Personal Preparedness in 
the Nuclear Age, student manual, 


December 1959, Office of Civil and 
Defense ‘Mobilization. 


(2) Our Nuclear Future, Ed- 
ward Teller and Albert L. Latter, 
Criterion, 1958. 


(3) Principles of Radiation and 
Contamination Control, Vol. II, 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Dept., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(4) Interview in U.S. News & 
World Report, Oct. 2, 1961. 

(5) Our Nuclear Future, op. cit. 

6) Fallout, A study of super- 
bombs, strontium 90, and survival, 
Ed. by John M. Fowler, with fore- 
w ord by Adlai E. Stevenson, Basic 

ooks, 1960. 

7) Observations from footnote 
6 to footnote 7 are based on con- 
ributions of different scientists in 
the book, Fallout, op. cit. 

(8) In Place of Folly, by Nor- 
man Cousins, Harper's, 1961 

(9) On Thermonuclear-War, by 
Herman Kahn, Princeton Univer- 
Press, 1960. 
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Bumper 


* ORDER 
Strips Now— 
For your personal car—OR 
iary, Precinct Club, etc., to help 
on black background, genuine | 


LADD cccccvcccccccce G00 
SED ccccccccectocce 15.00 
10D cccccccccccccse 5.00 
TD ccvcccceccocese 1.00 

Or 2 fOF coccsesece *.25 


*Plus self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 











SLIGSRLY 


raise 
umperstrip (peel-back) stock. 
Prices on larger quantities on 





for re-sale by your Union, Auxil- 


Size 4x7%",, white 


money. 


Send order with cash, 
or money order to: 


Futura Press, Inc. 
Box 3485 
Austin 13, Texas 
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LEGALS 


day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 


lying and being situated in the — 
County of Travis, State of Texas, | | ber A. 


a 2th day, of 
1961 
o T. MARTIN 


shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and pleadings 


In Re: Aommmed Name Certifi- 
cates No. 7023 and 293 

THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

ha Ap ALL MEN BY THESE 
PRESE: 

That rie K. M. Fisher, who, with 
my brother, J. P. Fisher, have 
been doing business in Travis 
County, Texas, as Checker Cab 
Company of Austin, Texas, and 
Yellow Cab Company of Austin, 
Texas, hereby give notice that said 
companies have ceased and dis- 
continued doing business under 
said names as of 6 o'clock p.m. 
July 7, 1961, and that we have 
sold our interests in such busi- 
nesses which were conducted in 
those business names until that 
date and time. 

YE W CAB COMPANY OF 

AUSTIN 
CHECKER CAB COMPANY OF 
AUSTIN 

J. P. FISHER 

By K. M. FISHER 
K. M. Fisher, Partner 

SWORN TO AND SUBSCRIB- 
ED BEFORE ME by the said K. 
— this 28th day of August, 
1961. 


RAYMOND R. HUNTER 
Notary Public, Bexar County, 
Texas. 


STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF BEXAR 

The undersigned, Peter D. Reed, 
Peter N. Reed, and Henry A. Reed, 
being all of the partners compos- 
ing the partnership doing busi- 
ness under the name of Reed Can- 
dle Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
under the provisions of Article 
1307, Revised Civil Statutes of 
Texas, hereby give notice as fol- 
lows: 

Notice is hereby given that said 
partnership of Reed Candle Com- 
pany will be dissolved after the 
expiration of thirty (30) days fol- 
lowing the date hereof, and that 
any claims against said partner- 
ship business are to be presented 
during said period of time to 
Henry A. Reed at Reed Candle 
Company, 1531 West Poplar, San 
Antonio, Texas. 





Notice is hereby given that it is | 


the intention of said partners, as 
incorporators, to form a corpora- 
tion under the provisions of the 
Texas Business Corporation Act 
which will have the same name, 
end to continue said business 
under said corporation. The name 
of the corporation will be “Reed 
Candle Company”, and its princi- 
pal office and place of business 
will be located at 1531 West Pop- 
lar, San Antonio, Texas. Said 
corporation will assume all assets 
and liabilities of the former part- 
nership. 


Witness our hands this the 6th} 


day of September, 1961 
PETER D. REED 
Peter D. Reed 
PETER N. REED 
Peter N. Reed 
HENRY A. REED 
Henry A. Reed 

SUBSCRIBED AND SWORN 
TO before me by the said Peter D. 
Reed, Peter N. Reed, and Henry 
A. Reed, this the 6th day of Sep- 
tember, 1961. 

F. D. HANGER 
Notary Public, Bexar County, 
Texas. 

CITATION. BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF 

TO Alvin on A De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 





Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock . of the first Mon- 


that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 13th 
day of November, and an- 
swer the — of piaintift in 
Cause Number 755, in which 
Margaret Emmerson is Plaintiff 
and Alvin Cyril Emmerson is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
28th day of Sept., 1961, and the 
nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that she separated 
from defendant on ——— 
1961, due to acts of cruelty of de- 
fendant toward plaintiff; y saintitt 
alleges that defendant was guilty 
of unkind, harsh and tyrannical 
conduct toward plaintiff and that 
on divers occasions defendant was 
guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
and outrages toward plaintiff of 
such a nature as to render their 
further living together insupport- 
able; Plaintiff alleges that no 
children were born of this mar- 
riage and that during this marri- 
age a 1958 Chevrolet Station Wag- 
on and one '38 Hicks Mobile Home 
was acquired and plaintiff asks 
the Court to award this property 
to the defendant; plaintiff asks 
that the Court restore her former 
name, Margaret Miller, to her; 
Plaintiff prays for judgment of 
divorce from defendant, that her 
former name, Margaret Miller, be 
restored to her, that the 1958 
Chevrolet Station and 
Mobile Home be awarded to the 
defendant, and for such other and 
further relief, in law and in equity, 
to which the plaintiff may be en- 
titled to receive; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.., | 
Clerk of the District Courts. of 
Travis County, Texas. | 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office | 
in the City of Austin, this the 28th | 
day of September, 1961 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. | 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 





123,336 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by the 
Authority of the State of Texas 
—— is hereby given as fol- 


°TO: Richard Torres Rodriguez’ 
and Simon Cohn doing business | 


| under the assumed name of Cohn | 
| Brothers, and the unknown owner | 





or owners of the property herein- 
after described or any interest 
therein; the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives and the unknown heirs 
and legal representatives of each 
of the above named and mentioned 
persons who may be deceased; and 
the corporate officers, trustees, 
receivers and stockholders of any 
of the above named or mentioned 
parties which may be corpora- 


tions, defunct or otherwise, togeth- | of the constitutional and statutory | claims 


er with the successors, heirs and 
assigns of such corporate officers, | 
trustees, receivers, and stockhold- | 
ers, and any and all persons, in- | 
cluding adverse claimants, own- | 
ing or having or claiming any {| 
legal or equitable interest in or, 
lien upon the following described 
property delinquent to Plaintiff | 
herein, for taxes, to-wit: All that, 
certain lot, tract or parcel of land 


|alties, and costs allowed by 


known and described as follows: | 
Lot Four (4) in Block Three (3) 
in Buena Vista Addition, a subdi- | 


vision out of Outlot Nine (9), Di- 
vision “O”, according to the plat | 
of said addition recorded in Vol- 


ume 3, page 104 of the Plat Rec- 
ords of Travis County, Texas. 

Which said property is delin- 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the 
following amounts: $251.50, exclu- 
sive of interest, penalties and 
costs, and there is included in this 
suit in addition to the taxes all 
said interest, penalties and costs 
thereon, allowed by law up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein. 

You are hereby notified that suit 
has been brought by the City of 
Austin as Plaintiff, against the 
above named persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of 
Travis as Defendants, by petition 
filed on the 2ist day of August, 
1961, in a certain suit styled City 
of Austin vs. Richard Torres Rod- 
riguez, et al for collection of the 
taxes on said property and that 
suit is now pending in the District 
Court of Travis County 53rd Judi- 
cial District, and the file number 
of said suit is 123,336, that the 
names of all taxing units which 
assess and collect taxes on the 
property hereinabove described 
not made parties to this suit are, 
NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units may set up their tax claims 
seek recovery of delinquent ad 
valorem taxes on the property 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes all interest, 
penalties, and costs allowed by 
law thereon up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, and 
the establishment and foreclosure 
of liens, if any, securing the pay- 
ment of same, as provided by law. 

All parties to this suit, includ-| 
ing Plaintiffs, Defendants, and In- | 
tervenors, shall take notice thac 
claims not only for any taxes | 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becominz 
delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without | 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 





| shall take notice of and plead and 


answer to all claims and pleadings 


| now on file and which may here- 


after be filed in said cause by all 
other parties herein, and all of 
those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein and set | 
up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 
and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 13th 
day of November A. D., 1961 
(which is the return day of such 
citation), before the Honorable 
District Court, 53rd Judicial Dis- 
trict of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse thereof, | 
then and there to show cause why | 
judgment shall not be rendered | 
for such taxes, penalties, interests 
and costs, and condemning said | 
property and ordering foreclosure 


tax liens thereon for taxes due the 
Plaintiff and the taxing units 
| parties hereto, and those who may 
intervene herein, together with all | 
interest, penalties and costs al- 
lowed by law up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, and | 
‘all costs of this suit. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and seal of said court in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 





| the following 


| including 


|the day 


Clerk of the Di 
Travis County, Texas 


123,334 
THE STATE OF TEX 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the Name and by tI 
Authority of the Stat 


AS 


Notice is hereby 
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TO: Mrs. Erma 


Smith, and Mrs. John elton 
sometimes known as W F 
ton, and the unkn oO! 
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now on file and which may here- 
after be filed in said cause by all 


other parties herein, and all of 
those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein. and 


set up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days 
and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 13th 
day of November A. D., 1961 
which is the return day of such 
citation), before the Honorable 
District Court, 53rd Judicial Dis- 
trict of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse thereof, 
then and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, interests 
and costs, and condemning said 
property and ordering foreclosure 
of the constitutional and statutory 
tax liens thereon for taxes due the 
Plaintiff and the taxing units par- 
ties hereto, and those who may 
intervene herein, together with all 
interest, penalties and costs al- 
lowed by law up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, and 
all costs of this suit. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and seal of said court in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, this 28th day of September 
A.D., 1961 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Court 
Travis County, Texas. 
STATEMENT 
Required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
ot March 3, 1933, July 2, 1946 and 
June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) show- 
ng the Ownership, Management, 
and Circulation of THE TEXAS 
OBSERVER, published weekly at 
Austin, Texas, for October 1, 1961. 
1. The names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Texas rver Co., 
Ltd., 504 W. 24th St., Austin, Tex. 
Editor, Willie Morris, 3002 Bri- 

dle Path, Austin, Texas. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business manager: Willie Mor- 
ris, 3002 Bridle Path, Austin, Tex. 

2. The owner is: Texas Observer 
Co. Ltd, a partnership, 504 W. 
24th St., Austin, Texas. 

Partners: Mrs. R. D. Randolph. 
2131 Welch, Houston, Texas; and 
Willie Morris, 504 W. 24th St., Aus- 


tin, Texas. 
3. The known __ bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security 


holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other secur- 
ities are: NONE. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, 
in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or ra- 
tion for whom such trustee is act- 
ing; also the statements in the 
two paragraphs show the affiant’'s 
full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date shown above was: 


7064 
WILLIE MORRIS, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 3rd day of October, 1961. 

SARAH M. PAYNE 
itp commission expires June 1, 
1963.) 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD? 





Arguing ‘Realities of Goldwater Conservatism’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
swer (this conflict). We are fun- 
damentally concerned with the 
spiritual and intellectual creativi- 
ties of our people. But what is our 
voting record—as individuals and 
as congressmen? If given the prac- 
tical choice without the dramatic 
placement of the alternatives, it 
seems to me we almost invariably 
choose the material benefits.” 

Suppose, Bagalay said, “the 
worst fears of the liberal as to the 
consequencies of Sen. Goldwater's 
philosophy should happen to come 
true.” Painting “the bleakest pic- 
ture I can think of,” he said “some 
would have to go without the best 
medical care available, and have 
only a minimum standard of living 
provided by social security bene- 
fits. This is tragic—and it is also 
a comment upon man’s inhuman- 
ity to man, the lack of charity. It 
is deplorable, it is even unmiti- 
gated greed. Most important of 
all, men may even suffer physical 
and mental pain. All this may be 
true granting the most. extreme 
fears of the liberals should Gold- 
water's political philosophy pre- 
vail. 


“But an equally bleak picture is 
available on the other side, should 
we intentionally adopt the course 
to which we unintentionally seem 
to have committed ourselves. Sup- 
pose we now decide as a nation 
that all citizens are owed eco- 
nomic security and satisfaction, 
physical well-being and content- 
ment in old age. We could just 
probably provide all of this, but 
the price we would pay would be 
measured in terms of the dignity 
and creativity which constitute 
the essence of the human being.” 

Bagalay cited “the accumulation 
of power that such a gigantic 
project would entail—in the hands 
of what Goldwater refers to as the 
‘guardians’, separated in physical 
and intellectual space from the 
rest of us, dispensing the nation’s 
goods to undifferentiated, bored 
human beings. 


‘Forced to Be Free’ 


“It is often said, we cannot af- 
ford to provide a less than sub- 
standard of living for all our peo- 
ple if we are to preserve our eco- 
nomic security; and if some peo- 
ple don’t want the benefit we will 
have to force them to take it any- 
way. As Rousseau said, ‘We will 
force a man to be free.’ This was 
the height of folly when Rousseau 
suggested it; it is still the height 
of folly to suggest that whether 
our people want the benefits or 
not, we will compel them to take 
it in order to make our nation 
stronger. 

“At this point, a remark from 
Brave New World is most appro- 
priate. Savage is discussing the 
advantages of the brave new 
world, but he is slightly unhappy 
about what has happened to him. 
He is complaining that everything 
seems to get done for him. He says 
he wants the right ‘to be unhappy, 
not to mention the right to grow 
old and ugly and impotent, the 
right to have syphilis and cancer, 
the right to have too little to eat, 
the right to be lousy, the right to 
live in constant apprehension of 
what may happen tomorrow, the 
right to be tortured by unspeak- 
able pains of every kind, the right 
to sin. I claim them all,’ 
said. 

“He claims them all, at what 
price?” Bagalay asked. “At the 
price of ease and satisfaction, at 
the price of physical well-being, 
but I gather that Savage would 
probably say with Socrates that 
there are just some lives which 
are not worth living.” 


Opposing View 
Shattuck argued that Goldwater 
conservatism “is not a powerful 


new conservative force sweeping 
the country,” but rather “a trans- 


parent misconception of all our 
political traditions and political 
responsibilities . . . He has prob- 
ably performed the neatest trick 
of the year in making conserva- 
tism—or rather his version of 
political fundamentalism — seem 
dangerous, something radical, 
something that is way out and 
that is going to excite the student 
bodies as perhaps it has here.” 

Goldwater, he charged, is “a 
front man who has every right to 
give cause for disturbance to the 
true conservatives who are in the 
background. 

“As with most of his cohorts, he 
argues almost exclusively by over- 
simplification and empty abstrac- 
tions. He like to call his abstrac- 
tions ‘fundamental changeless 
principles’ which do not change 
with the changing of circum- 
stances. 

“He starts right off (in his 
book) by speaking of government 
—the state. And he acts as if the 
government and the state are 
something which have no relation- 
ship to you and me; it is a dis- 
embodied force which we have not 
created by elections or any such 
relationship, a malevolent force 
taking our money away from us, 
imposing the welfare state upon 
us, as if we ourselves had not pro- 
duced this government. Were our 
political institutions in such a 
terrible condition, our first res- 
ponsibility would be to repair 
those institutions, and Goldwater 
should be most concerned with it 
—but it is not this that he is writ- 
ing about. 

“He speaks about the natural 
operation of the free market. I 
hope I don’t have to point out that 
the free market is by no means 
natural but takes a great deal of 
regulation in order to have the 
merest semblance of being free. 

“He speaks of spiritual welfare, 
but there is no definition of what 
spiritual welfare is, and in all the 
reading I've done on what Gold- 
water has pronounced, I find no 
sense of any greater spiritual wel- 
fare emerging from his program. 

“But the greatest generality of 
all,” Shattuck said, “is Goldwater's 
solution to the cold war... His 
solution is that we should try, not 
for coexistence, but for victory. 
He never tells us what victory is, 
he never tells us how to start it, 
he never tells us whether it means 
launching aggressive conquest, 
whether it means occupying the 
entire world including Russia, 
whether it means nuclear commit- 





ment— but victory is the solution, 
and no discussion of what victory 
means, of how far we go. 

“A suggestion is that, yes, we 
should carry on our ettack on all 
fronts, the whole spectrum of in- 
ternational maneuvers possible, 
and with enough strength to fall 
short of a nuclear war. This, of 
course, is what we are doing—but 
he said victory. 


“But more important than the 
oversimplifications,” Shattuck 
said, “are some of the contradic- 
tions which appear not to worry 
my colleague but which worry me 
very muah, because these lead to 
the basic unsoundness of the en- 
tire Goldwater program.” 

As “a prime example of the dis- 
sociation of- practice and preach- 
ing,” Shattuck quoted Goldwater: 
‘The conscience of the conserva- 
tive is pricked by anyone who 
would debase the dignity of the 
human being.’ 


“There are two forces in this 
country now which debase the dig- 
nity of the individual human be-‘ 
ing: one is the House un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, the 
other are the forces trying to re- 
strain integration of education and 
public facilities. Goldwater has 
associated himself with both these 
forces, very clearly and without 
ambiguity, and yet he claims to 
be the champion of the dignity of 
the individual. 

“He is for universal voting in 
this country, and yet he has voted 
against the abolition of the poll 
tax. 


“He is against any loose inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, ra- 
ther by the exact intention of the 
founding fathers, and yet he finds 
no difficulty in voting for roads, 
voting for pure food acts, and 
voting for pork barrel for Arizona. 

“But these are superficial,” 
Shattuck continued, “compared to 
the principal issue on which Gold- 
water and Goldwater conserva- 
tives go astray. 


“The first is a real problem, one 
which is not going to be solved in 
any book, or here tonight, or in 
the next ten years: the problem of 
power, of where it should be 
placed, in whose hands, with what 
controls. Goldwater's solution 
again is simple: the law of ‘mini- 
mal government’, which means di- 
vest the federal government of the 
powers that it has arrogated to 
itself, as he says, under misinter- 
pretations of the Constitution. 





“But after this he is singularly 
silent. He never tells us exactly 
whet is to become of those pow- 
ers. The suggestion is that they 
would revert perhaps to the indi- 
vidual and admittedly a great deal 
to the states. He does not indicate 
that some may revert to corpora- 
tions and some may revert, if they 
survive, to unions. 


Revert to State? 


“It's very doubtful that any of 
these powers would revert to the 
individual. It is highly probable 
that a greater number of them 
would revert to the states. Gold- 
water's principle on this is a com- 
mon one: power corrupts. But ac- 
cording to Goldwater, power cor- 
rupts only on the federal level; 
on no other level does it corrupt— 
or it will not corrupt in the state 
governments. 


“Exactly the contrary is true,” 
Shattuck argued. “In the new po- 
larity of political power between 
the federal government and the 
municipal governments, the states 
have, because of their exposure to 
influence, become one of the most 
vulnerable spots in our entire sys- 
tem. It is one of his weakest points 
to plead for the returning of po- 
litical power to the states. The 
municipalities are, if anything, the 
institutions which are beginning 
to inherit some of the power which 
has been spread in other places. 


“Of course, the great danger of 
divesting the federal government 
of power and putting it in the 
hands— which would inevitably 
happen—of corporations and un- 
ions, is that there is no political 
control. There would be no politi- 
cal institutions which would al- 
low you and me to have a direct 
say over how that power would 
be used. This is still the case with 
the federal government. 


“There is a second and obvious 
flaw in the whole position Gold- 
water takes on power. He would 
have little government, as far as 
our domestic policy is concerned, 
but big power as far as our inter- 
national posture is concerned. He 
loves to talk about our ‘interna- 
tional posture’—we have bad pos- 
ture, we should straighten up and 
carry a big stick, but he wants 
us to be a little man. You can't 
carry a big stick by being a little 
government, and there is no better 
way to centralize power than by 
having a large military establish- 
ment. 

“We can still go one step deeper, 


and this is the only thing I see 
that goes to the very heart, not 
simply of a debate about conserva- 
tism, but of the survival of civiliz- 
ation: and that is the question of 
freedom. 


“Here again, Goldwater has a 
few phrases which seem to define 
his position. He wants to ‘maxi- 
ize’ freedom. I have found no in- 
dication of how freedom would be 
maximized under any of his pro- 
posals. Then he makes a some- 
what more subtle remark: he 
wishes to make sure that freedom 
will not be divided; freedom is 
indivisible, you cannot separate 
economic freedom from political 
freedom. 


“To this I would say, yes, bravo; 
but it is Goldwater himself in the 
whole implications of his program 
who is separating one freedom 
from another. In everything he 
preaches and practices, Goldwater 
is tending to preach reduction of 
political freedom. The individual 
will have less contact’ with his 
state; the formation of a sort of 
elite, but principally, those politi- 
cal powers which are now safe- 
guarded by the federal state would 
be decreased. 


“I assume that everyone here,” 
he said, “would agree that this 
country needs very much an artic- 
ulate, courageous, dynamic con- 
servative representation ... We 
need even more than this, enter- 
prising political thinking, be it 
liberal or conservative. This think- 
ing would not be afraid of the 
bogeymen of socialism and govern- 
ment spending, all these words 
which seem to give everyone stage 
fright. 


“We should be engaged in think- 
ing how we are going to emerge 
from the problems that we find 
ourselves in. But Goldwater does 
not help the situation. It is one 
of the great misfortunes of the 
United States that in the past 20 
years it has developed on the con- 
servative side the succession, or 
the regression, of Taft, McCarthy, 
Goldwater. And it is a progression 
of increasing effectiveness of ap- 
peal to false issues and deceptive 
commonplaces. It is a descending 
order of poltical integrity and one 


that simply does not earn the ti- 
tle, 


tive.’” 


‘the conscience of a conserva- 
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THE STATE OF TEXAS You 
be ye 4 — TRAVIS 
by the au- 


and 
ret the he State of Texas 


In 
thority 
— 


ton, Greer Shelton, Tom Shelton, 
Willie K. Shelton, Catherine She! 
ton, John E. Shelton, John E. Shel- 
ton III and Mrs. John E. She!- 
ton, and the unknown owner or 
owners of the property herein- 
after described or any interest 
therein; the heirs and legal repre- 


To: Eari Shelton, Stuart C. ton, | 


are 

suit has been brought by the City 
of —_ as Plaintiff, against = 
al rsons, and 


pe 

is hereby given as fol- | State of Texas and ww x, ‘ot 

ravis as Defendan 

filed on the 7th day of September, 

1961, in a certain suit styled City 
of Austin ys. Earl Shelton, 

ae fn ge of the tomes on said 


pending in the District Court of 
ravis County 53rd Judicial Dis- 
trict, and the file number of said 
suit is 123,558, 


before the 


hereby notified that 
Court, 53rd Jud 


ts, by petition 


et al | pro 


and that suit is now | tax 
the Plaintiff and 


rties hereto, an 


that the names of 


Honorable 


Travis County, Texas, to be held 
ac the courthouse thereof, 
and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, interests 
end costs, and condemning said 
rty and ordering foreclosure 


liens thereon 


intervene herein, 
all interest, penalties and costs 


District 
icial District of | KONZE are Plaintiffs, 
hereinabove 


then 


as follows: 


the taxing units | } tract of land, to-wit: 
id those who may “A part 
together with 


KONZE, ET UX and wife ALMA 
and the 
named Defendants 
are Defendants, filed in said Court 
on the 3rd day of October, 1961, 
and the nature of which said suit | co 


Being an action and prayer for 
| Judgment for Plaintiff and against 
of the constitutional and statutory | Defendant for title to and posses- 
for taxes due/sion of the following described 


of Lots Nos. Two 
(2) ont Three (3) of the par- 
tition of the Elijah Morris 4.42 


of Travis County, Texas, on a 
judgment rendered in said Court 
on the 5th day of September, A.D. 
1961, in favor of Kuntz-Sternen- 
berg Lumber Company, a private 

rporation, and against Heber L. 
Campbell and Jewell Campbell in 
the case of Kuntz-Sternenberg 
Lumber Company, plaintiff, v. 
Jewel Campbell. et al., defendants, 
No. 122,899 in such Court, I did on 
the 3rd day of October, A. D. 1961, 
at 11:15 o'clock A. M. levy upon 
the following described tracts and 
parcels of land situated in the 


Savage ; 





sentatives and the unknown heirs 
and legal representatives of each 
of the above named and mention- 
ed persons who may be deceased; 
and the corporate officers, trus- 
tees, receivers and stockholders of 
any of the above named or men- 
tioned parties which may be cor- 
Pporations, defunct or otherwise, 
together with the successors, heirs 
and assigns of such corporate of- 
ficers, trustees, receivers, and 
stockholders, and any and all per- 
sons, adverse 
ouaias or having or claiming any 
legal or equitable interest in or 
lien upon the following described 
roperty delinquent to Plaintiff 
erein, for taxes, to-wit: All 
that certain lot tract or parcel of 
land lying and being situated in 
the County of Travis, State of 
Texas known and ibed as fol- 
lows: .777 acres of land out of the 
Southeast corner of Lot 14, Ever- 
green Heights, a subdivision out 
of the Isaac Decker League, and 
being the .777 acres described in 
the deed dated July 7, 1939, from 
Sailie Middlebrook to Earl Shel- 
ton recorded in Volume 665, page 
544 of the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, save and except 
however a small triangular 
of land sold to Harben Loc! 
Earl Shelton by deed dated Las 
13, 1957 recorded in Volume 1822, 
th — 





quent to Plaintitt for 

following qmeunte: 

chusive of interest, penalties and 
and there is included in this 


-— 
taxes in the 
ex. 


costs, 
suit in addition to the taxes all | tion of 


said interest, penalties and costs 
thereon, allowed by law up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein. . 


of and all of those taxing units ore 





all taxing units which assess and 
collect taxes on the property here- 
nabove described not made par- 
ties to this suit are, NONE. 
Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set > their tax 
claims seek recovery of delinquent 
ad valorem taxes on the property 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 





dition to the taxes all interest, 
few there and costs allowed by v| 
thereon up to and including 
mt herein, and | 
the catablishment and foreclosure | 
of liens, if any, securing the 
ment of — as provided by law | 
All jes to this suit, includ- 
ing aintiffs, Defendants, 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the tine of this suit 
was filed but all becoming | 
delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter = to the day of judg- 
ment, —~ ing all interest, pen- 
alties, costs allowed -s,% Land 
) Ak, upon req 
for, be recovered Leelie'« without 
further citation or notice to - 
parties —_ and all said 
ties shall take notice of and p! ead 
and answer "ee all claims and 
y | Dleadings now on file and which 
may hereafter be filed in said 
cause by all other parties herein, 


may intervene 
their ww Ly. je 
inet said property. 


You are hereby 


named w' 
and oot 
claims 


to 





is the return day of such citation), 


TO: c. 
djand wife, VELMA 


allowed by law up to and includ- 
ing the day of judgment herein, 
and all costs of this suit. 

Issued and given under 


hand and seal of said court in| 
the City of Austin, Travis Coun-| 
ty, Texas, this 10th day of October | 


A.D., 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Court, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. Jones, Dep. Dist. Clerk. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
(CHARLES) E. WEED 
Cc. WEED, if 
living, and if dead, the legal rep- 
resentatives of each of said named 


Defendants, unknown 


tives of the unknown heirs of each 
of said named Defendants, if the 
unknown heirs of said Defendants 
are dead; the unknown heirs of 
the unknown heirs of said named 
Defendants, if the unknown heirs 
of the unknown heirs of said 
named Defendants are dead; De- 
fendants, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 53rd District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.M. 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday, the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, 1961, and answer the petition 
of plaintiffs in Cause umber 
123,801, in which HERBERT J. 


acre tract of land out of the 

Henry P. Hill League in Trav- 

is County, Texas, as shown by 

a partition deed and ma 

which is recorded in Book 197, 

pp County 
rds; 


Deed Reco 
Plaintiffs allege that on the 15th 


ravis 


day of November, 1960, they were, | 


and still are, the owners in fee 
| Simple of said lands; and that on 
said date Defendants entered and 
| dispossessed Plaintiffs from such 
remises, and withholds from the 
| Possession thereof, to which pos- 
| session they were and are legally 
entitled. Plaintiffs allege that they 
are entitled to damages for the 
rental value of said premises in 
| the sum of 
Plaintiffs pray for relief, gen- 
}eral or special, legal or equitable, 
|to which they might be entitled. 
All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this Office. 

If this citation is not served 


| 


issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 4th 
day of October, 1961. 

So = MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By: O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


NOTICE QF SHERIFF'S SALE 
By virtuc | >f an order of sale is- 
sued out of ne 98th District Court 





within 90 days after date of its 3 p. 


County of Travis, State of Texas, 
as the property of said Jewel 
Campbell and Heber L. Campbell, 
| to-wit: 

|_ FIRST TRACT: Twenty-five 
Feet by One Hundred Twenty-five 
| Feet (25 ft. x 125 ft.) out of Lots 
| Nos. One (1), Two (2), Three (3), 
Four (4) and Five (5), of Block 
| Thirty-five (35) of the Highlands, 
jan addition in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, according to 
the map or plat of said addition 
| recorded in Book No. 3, Page 55, 
|of the Plat Records of Travis 
County, Texas, to which reference 
is here made for particulars; 

|_ SECOND TRACT: Twenty-five 
|®eet by One Hundred Twenty-five 
| Feet (25 ft. x 125 ft.) out of a part 
|of Lots Nos. One (1), Two (2), 
| Three (3), Four (4) and Five (5) 
of Block Thirty-five (35) of the 
Highlands, an addition in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
according to the map or plat of 
said addition recorded in Book No. 
, Page 55, of the Plat Records of 
Travis County, Texas, 

records reference is here made for 
particulars; 

and on the 7th day of November, 
| A. D. 1961, being the first Tuesday 
| of said month, between the hours 
of 10:00 o'clock A. M. and 4:00 
o'clock P. M. on said day, at the 
| courthouse door of said county, I 
| will offer for sale and sell at pub- 
lic auction for cash all the right, 
|title and interest of the said 
Jewel Campbell and Heber L. 
Campbell and of Jesse W. Dorsett 
and Howard W. Dorsett in and to 
said property. 





T. O. Lang, 
Sheriff of Travis County, Texas 
By Henry Kluge, 
Deputy 















